jarjorie Bowen, M- Baillie Keynolds, 
) Mortimer Batten FZS. 
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| TEACH HER THE SO WA 
a PY 
af 
£3 rN 
y 
A 
fy\ 
— 
— 
- <f- 
Ny te Pe wy - { 
bag, OO S as good 
gs 4 QS QA NCW game 
= af . 
3 ‘ TL She loves to see Rinso do your washing. She 
" X *S\ j wants to do the things that you do, the way 
Fs you do them. The appeal, “Let me help” is 
4 irresistible. She is a child of the Rinso age 
the age when washing is not a task but a joy. 
< Rinso will mean a lot to her after-life—quick 
dealing with the weekly wash, clothes free of 
stains without labour, and best of all—the 
preservation of her youth and 
good looks. 
. Show her the first step in _=_—— 
Fea She) happy housekeeping. 
S&, &5 


e 


OREoe” Rinso can be used for 


es RiMSO 


boiling—just as weli 
as for soaking. 


TEACH HER THE EASY RINSO WAY 








R 401-23 B.S. HUDSUN LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH ANIL NDON 
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EE what thought —and care 
—and skilful craftsmanship 
go to form the steel skeleton 
for a beautiful edifice. 


Future Strength depends on the 
framework. 


What an admirable thought for 
Baby! Mother is the builder. 
If the framework is sturdy and 
strong, Baby will be better able 
to withstand the storm and stress 
of life—both in childhood and 
in manhood. 

‘Allenburys’ is a builder, too! 
A food of perfect nourishment 
and real digestibility. A food 
which makes bone and sturdy, 
hardy frame. 


Perfect digestibility is the secret 
of its reputation. As Baby 














ee an: the vital 


tactor in 


nate Baby's Food 


develops so the ‘Allenburys’ 
System of Infant Feeding is 
adjusted to his needs. Give 


Milk Food No. | from birth to 


| three months—No. 2 from three 


to six months—Malted Food 
No. 3 from six months onwards. 


Each gives the best nourishment 
in the most readily digestible 
form for its particular age. 


Write for Booklet 
& Free Sample tin 


A free |} Ib. tin of “Allenburys’ Food 
will gladly be sent to every mother 
who writes, giving Baby's age. Note 
how readily he digests it. With 
the free tin we will also send the 
*Allenburys’ Book ‘Infant Feeding & 
Management,’ 120 pages of practical 
information concerning baby’s welfare. 
Write to-day mentioning this paper. 


Allen & Hanburys I! 
37 Lombard Street 








London E C3 
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Just Wrap Your, 
OLD UMBRELLA | | 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to-day | 
with P.O. for 7/6. By next | 
post it will come back “as 
good as new.” re-covered an 
with our “ Defiance ” Union |) 
ind securc.y packed | 
ostage on For ign Orders \ 


Ve 
2/- extra on each Umbrella 


A post card will bring you ' . 
our illus trated Catalogue of \ 
“ Defiance” Umbrellas, and ' . 


covering 


patterns for re 
upwards 


umbre tas from 5/- 


STAN WORTHS 







UMBRELLAS 


STANWORTH & CO., 
Northern Umbrella Works. 
BLACKBURN. 
















BS THE WELL-KNOWN 
“SJ HOUSE for o 

UNIFORMS, =< 
WAITRESSES,“ 
PARLOUR-MAIDS, 
HOUSE-MAIDS, etc 


CAPS, APRONS, DRESSES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 






= Catalogue containing over 
40 Illustrations of Maids’ 
| Iniforms—Post Free. 
| The MELROSE 
| 1 25/6 
| Maids’ S Dress in Alpa 
| tri with I Moi 
| I} t an t" 
j | 1 att i 1 t 
j' = 
j B ( ( a N 
* 25/6. Out 2916. 


f E. R. GARROULD, 
\% MAIDS’ OUTFITTERS, 
\¥ 150-162, Edgware Road, 

** Garrould, Padd, London ‘ London, W. 2. 
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WOOD BROS. 
ot 

Ay 

WEAR. 


(Ads supfece y ama Soceety.) 


amenEe + MEASURE. 











IN 


\ Yes 4] We ved in M 
“ae «6 Wear for ov y fully understand t 
i ! i rtance of t r wg and cut of the 
| pa slar hk f gar nt they tailor Hy 
{ y means the elt acdjustt MAITURNUS 
| b Rey f to every waistband, in 
pict s amit al ay rance ts maintained 
“ for catalogue to Manage 
kort r 1411, « Frocks trom 626 
JS 63-. A hement Sets trom 
pal 14.11, Mai Hielts, LZ Gy, | se Laye 
trom 36 « ets from B11, Wood 
Py \ Bros tits bupoly ‘everything for Baby from Birth. 
The Pull ‘satisfaction or moo refunded 
“ ’ WOOD BROS., Ltd. (Maternity Wear Specialists), 
Beryl, 17 Bt. Sesy's Street, _— hester 


Wear.) 


from 52.6 (Tae Origen 


read maly 











Cheap Reprint Now Ready of 


Wanderlight 
by ERNEST RAYMOND 


That eerie it wl il 

Ernest Ray ond's works will hold ry 6 
reader 1 thrall from the first page 2/0 
to the last net 








Cassell’ 











WONDER -WORKER 


rw 1 tbe wit i emis re 
t wor rdir r Wonder-Worker Co, , Coventry House 
South Place, London, E.C.2, » te tr 4 


M 
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Per Large Tin 


CLEANS GREASE 
= FROM YOUR CAS STOVE 
KLEENOFF COOKER 












CLEANING JELLY 
will rer e with ease crease 
y r ¢ ker It ts recomme 
by th pri pal G Compat 
and leading Store Ask your Ir 
nial r, Grocer r Qa he ’ 
P S tees “ me, | 
J 6d, a SAMPLE, ; 


‘Ihe KLEENOFF (°(Dept.S), 
33, St. Mary-at-Hill. London. ECs 


{RODS 


ASTHMA CURE 


Gives quick relief from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, et 


L/6a tinat all chemists 








_ all 





— TT 





Latrouhte 


| 


n BATTLING WITH BLACKBEETLES 


the Guaranteed Scientific Remedy, 


BLATTIS, 


exterminates them without trouble 
or discomfort. 
Tins, 1/4, 2.6, 46 post free from 
Sole Makers: HOW ARTHS, 
473, Creuksmoor, Sheffield, of 


he a AND COCKROACHES unnecessary ; 


a { 


QI 


Caja YOU) 2° . 


| 
| 


cOCKROALHLS- Casiul 


Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores 














Splendid Health due to PHOSFERINE 


Neuralgia and 
Sleeplessness 
Quite Overcome 


Miss Doris Woodall 


writes :-— 








. WAS very ill and bought different kinds of medicines, but 


Phosferine was the only thing that did me any good. I have 
been a great sufferer from Neuralgia and Nerviness, and 
Phosferine is the finest thing for both. I have now quite 
regained my health through taking Phosferine, after suffering 
from Sleeplessness, Lassitude and Headaches. After taking a 
few drops of your wonderful medicine, I soon felt greatly 
improved, and now after continuing with Phosferine 1 am in 
splendid health. Also I have found it a splendid Tonic for my 
nerves.” (Fuchsia House, East Heslerton, Malton. May Ist, 1925.) 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain 

new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


FHE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Fxhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anemia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
Aldwych 


iid 


























' DELICIOUS a, 
| MAZAWATTEE - 
‘ 
* Purity in the Packet.”’ 4 
‘ea: TEA , 
5 == 1 
nMZAVALEE ‘4 SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS ' 
mot sue SCENE i ”@ AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS | 

-_ = ~_ sre eee eehlUhcrethlhlUc OlhUCUcCOChUCUchOOChUCUcOlhlU* Ay 





2/ 6 net Editions of “ye Stories 


ANNIE S. SWAN 
Corroding Gold 


This happy story concerns the experi- 
ences of Estelle Rodney, teacher, on her 
journey to the heart of Dick Bygrave, 
M.P It is interwoven with somewhat 
of tragedy ind brave doing, but the 
belief that “the best is yet to be 
provides a golden halo and incidentally 


gives a right good story 


Piatiote Fi ires 


Hilary Craven ar id Bo b Merrick were fit 


ting mates Bein poor, Bob es to 
Canada, ond Hilary is put up fe or sale 
in the matrimonial market by her 
mother— whereby rit mes into the 
wheels of love, an d not until an unusually 
fin tory is ended does tl oil « f under 
standing make things run smoothly. 


HUGH WALPOLE 
Jeremy 


“ Jeremy” is a story of one year of a 
little boy life It is a story of a real 
little boy, and a little boy who is lovable 
and very ordinary, which makes the 
portrait all the more praiseworthy 








Mrs. BAILLIE 
REYNOLDS 
The King’s Widow 


The youthful Prince E.vadne, wife for 
two days and then widow of the King of 
Pannonia But not really, for the Kin 
was not assassinated, and ut of a 
welter of intrigue developin 

ating plot full of adventure, comes to } 


own “vain 


GERTRUDE PAGE 
Far from the Limelight 


hand knowledge, this 
is a tense, vivid story of life in Rhodesia 
It lifts the veil hiding the sorrows, the 
joys, the tragedies of dwellers in lonely 


place 


The Veldt Trail 


In its insight into human nature and up- 
country ways s in it interest and 

n this thrilling tale of an English 
girls experiences on the veldt is one of 
the finest of recent years 


Written with first 











Cassell’s, BR Publishers, I ondon 




















IF A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE- 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 


saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning. 
SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 


President 
Choirman 


H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
J. GOMER BERRY, Esq 


v ice-Chairman Maj.-Gen,. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.M.G, K.C.V.O. 


7] seasurer 
Medical Director 


ROBERT MOND, Esa. 
LRIC PRITCHARD, Esg. M.D. M.R.CP. 


THE INFANTS sdinteaniastahnannn VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 
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THAT/ENDURE No. 3. 


QUEEN NEFERTITI 
wi.e of Tutankhamen, Pharavh 
of Egypt,taken from the bust 
tound in the tomb recently dis- 
covered by Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard Carter. 





Among the things which have 
never been surpassed in the 
world, connoisseurs include, 
because of its haunting beauty 
and exquisite workmanship, 
the lately discovered bust of 
Queen Nefertiti. The exqui- 
site loveliness of the features 
gives pleasure always, just as, 
though in a different way, one 
recalls gratefullythe fragrance 
and pleasing quality of 
PLA YER’S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


4a ployer” 
we 


P. 1184 
































WASH AWAY FAT 


AND YEARS OF AGE 






. 
With La-Mar : 
fhe new scovery. Re 
sults wn Ba and amazing 
hing internal t 
I e any J 
red wi 
ther pat 
r exercisi = 
las you Ww = 
reducing dou! = 
chin, bdomen = 
ingainly inkl 
unt omin 
arms uf sho 
urge | or = 
ous mn | 
p t | n 
2/2 the 
for 4 thr 
! ympl 
" Send = 
ney order = 
S ising &. = 
LA-MAR LABORATORIES LTD., =H 


48, Rupert Street (310D), London, W.1. 
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“MODELLING. 


with HARBUTT’S PL ASTICINE 


is the finest pastime for Children 


Complete Outfits, with Ten Colours, 
4/- and G/-; Post Free 4/9 and 6/9 


WRITE TO US 


for particulars of 


“NOVLART” 


A FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Illustrated Directions Free. 


HARBUTT’'S PLASTICINF. LTD. 


27 Bathampton, Bath 


rn MTT 
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BENSON’S 


Gold (as 
illustrated). 


£8. 8s. 


Gold Watches on Moiré Silk Band, from £4. 4s. 
WAKRANTED LIMEKEEPERS. 
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“4 > 
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Special list of inexpen-ive Rings post free 





“PERFECT SAFETY” 


GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS 


Benson's Bracelet Watches show 
the highest stand | in watch 
making at the lowest _ possible 


prices 
prices. 


Most acceptable gifts and excellent 


investment to the purchaser. 


INEXPENSIVE 
DIAMOND RINGS 


Set in platinum with I8ct. G ld mounts. 
These charming rin ve been | roduced 
to meet the ae m ind I ti x ensive but 


ood jewels at | 


New Illustrated Books of Bracelet, 
Wristlet or Pocket Watches, Rings (with 


size card), &« post free. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 
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You can make Prime Beer at home ‘T Eff one M : d 
jaan 0 OA. battle of he ficient Min 
MASON’S Free Book Which Everyone Should Read 
t f H b Everyone who wishes to 
Extrac 0 er S “get on” in life should read 
=—_ “The Efficient Mind.” It will 
be sent you, gratis and post 
free, and contains a full 
description of the famous 
Pelman Course of Scientific 
Mind-Training which is en- 
abling so many thousands 
ot people to increase their 
Earning-Power, to win Promotion to higher 


COOD! {T'S MASON’s. 
positions and to double their Efficiency. 


NewBaLt & Mason Lrv.. > 
NoTrincHAM. Cee 4). : 
Every day letters reach the Pelman Institute 


_ from men and women who have increased their 
Earning-Power, and won other valuable benefits 
as a result of Pelmanism., For example :— 


and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon. 

















1 Manager reports he has doubled his 
income, 

A Dental Surgeon writes: “My income 
has doubled itself.” 

A Typist reports an increase of £35 
per annum, 





HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 


any natural shade de- 9 4 Clerk writes that he has doubled his 
sired—brown, dark-brown, salarv. 

ght-brown or black. It is . 

permanent and washable, Pelmanism makes you more Efficient, and develops 


has no grease, and does not 
burn the hair. It is used 


" 


by over a million people 


Concentration, Self-Confidence, and other qualities 
which will enable you to succeed in life. It is simple, 
interesting, and takes up — little time. Write to- 
Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all | day for a free copy of “ » Efficient Mind,” to the 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— | Pelman Institute, 155, Pele in House, Bloomsbury 
HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. Street, London, W.C.1. 

















A LETTER WITH NO —_— 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED | 


& 


* JOHN "BOND'S | 






THE 

‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ ’ ee ° 
MARKING INK ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship. 

ee ae eee and the Shaftesbury Homes | 


Sold } 


tationers, Chemist d Stores, 6d& 
USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


URGENTLY NEED £11,000 


| resident: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, | 


10,000) be have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Black Beetles scien. Marine, 9,000 boy we been trained tor Civil Employment and 
tifically exterminated many Hundreds have been Emigrated to the British Dominions 
by AY con Pa COOK. Patron THEIR MAJESt THE KING AND QUEEN 


PASTE Esa. MLA 














Chairman ana Treasurer: CY “MA 
y Chairvma I. H, CLAY ON.1 1 
_ ma J Ship Committe HOWSON F, D ITT, Esq 
é H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HI NRY G. Ct PELAND 
“The or Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ i Ship, 


khouse alter a 
r Lhe pes ads 
Government Inspector 


be pulled dow 





Insp and Guardians surprised at ma 4 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
eilous result. Post tree 1/6, 2/10, 5/-, with Vice PPR. iral Sir Lionel Halsey says: ‘‘I have never seen the 
teresting particulars, * Arethusa’ ex ” 











JP. HEWETT. 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 











» ba J Ss 
THE The New Patent -time 
ympletely overcome Dgarngss and ure ir grates are in nan ge ck 
iinav Noises, no matter of how long ob e the 4+ 'Burimachos” Plastic 
ding. Are the same to the ears 2 at os > putty—and you will be able to st 
is glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 1 hol 1 racks ina few minutes. © Pustenasies > se 
ula & comfortable. Worn months without as firebr and iny other uses, explained in an intere ting b t 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free. tre make " : wg y Tronmongers, or it unobtainable y 
THE R. A. WALES CC., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. PURIMACHOS LTo., 70 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 


















For For all 
Washing Woollens | Laundering 


























Cassell’s 


holiday fiction 


Sorrell and Son WARWICK DEEPING 
“ Delightful "—the word is deliberately applied to this story—-delightful 
in the sweet tenderness of its motif and atmosphere—delightful in its 
portraiture—and delightful in the artistry of the scenes in which the tale 
ot Sorrell and his son is set. 7s. Od. net 





Daphne Bruno ERNEST RAYMOND 


Another great novel by the author of “ Tell England.””, Daphne, a charming 


heroine, is the chief of a vroup ol characte studies, vivid, natu l, ud full 


of freshness and vigout /s. Od. net. 


The George and the Crown 
3rd_ Impression SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“Avery able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s _ best, 
anyhow, as good as her best.”—Rosr Macautay, in the Daily News. 
718. 6d. net. 


The Golden Milestone © spruce Beppow 


“A clever novel, interesting and well written, and demonstrating fine 
faculty of psychological perception.”—A4erdeen Press. 7s. Od. net. 


Government House ALICE. PERRIN 


“A sympathetic and wholly admirable yarn... a most delightful book.” — 
Sunday Times.“ Full of action and emotion and clever character draw- 


ing.’’—Star. /s. Od. net. 


Dragon’s Teeth ARTHUR HOOD 


“ Done with rather more than the usual vigour, the characters are strongly 


drawn. and the incidents are vividly imagined.’”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 7s. Od. net. 
ry e Ne . ; 
The Splendid Road VINGIE_E._ROE 
California in the days of the Gold Rush is the setting of these exciting 
adventures into which is woven a strong love interest. + Altogethe: 
idmirable, a very gripping yarn.’—Daily Graphic. 7s. Od. net 


Cassell & Co., Ltd. La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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A few stitches and 











Cash Woven Names are on Ther 
they remain during the lifetime ot ¢ 
the Garment, to insure against loss at 
the Laundry, College, etc. 


WOVEN NAMES 










i Arnold Dennett | 


























Style No. 5. 
lainty seals of ownership are neat 
ess and inexpensive. There are many 
t hoose frem, and your Draper 
within a few days. Make up 
to mark lingerie, socks, hand 
hy own particular style 

outlay will be repaid fourfold. 





Prices, White Ground 








12 doz. (144 names) &/- 

6, ar 39 

Sow 3 lw 7) SM 
Wr for the free samples and hte:ature 
& , and so avoid that extreme annoy 
“ace and los ough garments going 
— astray by attixing Cash's Woven 
J Names, which perfectly solve all 
linen - marking troubles, Address 


your application to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 


\ ; Dept..D.13,;COVENTRY 








TO CURE BACKACHE. 


A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE 

Backache, that excruciating, agonizing pain in the 
small of the back which almost drives one crazy, 
and often makes the slightest movement torture, is 
almost invariably due to the failure of the kidneys 
to do their work properly. The first thing that 
happens when the kidneys begin to fail is the 
deposit of uric acid crystals, which usually first 
make their presence felt in the nerve sheaths in the 
big muscles of the back and hips. Whenever the 
condition occurs, there are two things to be done: 
first, dissolve out the uric acid crystals, and second, 
restore the natural tone and vigour of the kidneys, 
so that the uric acid which continually forms in the 
body is filtered from the blood and flushed out of 
the system in a natural manner instead of being 
permitted to and crystallize as described 
above. Formerly, to accomplish these two objects 


collect 


it was necessary to take expensive courses of treat- 
ment at famous springs, but an eminent scientist 
has recently discovered that the same result may be 
secured at slight expense by drinking, three or four 


times a day, a glass of water in which has been 
dissolved a teaspoonful of refined Alka Saltrates. 
These saltrates, which in their refined form enable 


you to repreduce the curative and medicinal pro- 
perties of the most famous springs, and are obtain- 
able of any chemist, will, ina few days, not only 
remove all uric acid from the blood, thus causing 
+, theumatism, and lumbago to disappear, 
but they will also at the same time entirely restore 
the ki 1 


backach 





ineys to normal activity and perfect health, 
for Free Samples of Cash's - 2 ; : 
MUSLIN HEMSTITCH thus guaranteeing treedom irom Tuture attacks, 
a 


The only sauce 
Idare Give 
father’ 





Add piquancy to your meals and 


zest to your appetite with Burma 
Sauce. <A thick, fruity relish that 
makes an irresistible appeal to the 
most discriminating palate.  Deli- 
cious with cold meat, fish, cheese, 

all ers. 


etc, Of 


Uuro 











Burm 


Sauce 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, 
Birmingham and Cardiff. 














New Method of Learning 


French, SpanishzGerman 
Could you pick up a book of 400 


pages, written in a language you 
have never learnt, and read it through 
without referring to a dictionary > 


This what the Pelman method of 
learning Foreign Languages enables you to do, 


is new 


‘1 have learnt more French this last four 





months than I did before in four years,” 
writ student. (W 14 

“1 can read and speak with ease, though 
it is less than six mot since I began to 
study Spanish,” write mother. (S M 181) 


Hundreds of similar letters could be quoted 


The Pelman method enables you to learr. 
French in French, Spanish in Spanish, and 
German in German. 

No English employed. 

No Translation required. 

No Vocabularies to be learned. 

No dreary Grammar. 

Simple, Fascinating, Effective. 

fhe new method is described in three little books 

entitled respectively, “* How to learn French.” “ How 
to learn German.” ‘“ How to learn Spanish.” Write 


for a copy of any one of these books to-day, to the 
Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 700, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. It will 
be sent you by return gratis and post free. 
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All Children 
Should Join 


The 
% DAILY 
AS? GRAPHIC 


Children’s 
te, Birthday Club 


IN 
£ y OO WONDERFUL 
* PRESENTS 
The Daily Graphic is organizing a great Children’s Birthday Club, 
and is giving away to its members beautiful boxes of Cadbury's 








\aillte sila PELL CCC 


PUT CW asym Ow Far Cort Peo ee ee 


choicest Chocolates, and famous ee 

* Blackbird" Fountain Pens | ‘DailyGraphic’ Children’s | 
with a 14-carat gold nib. There 

are no entrance fees and no irk- , fa Birthday Club. 
some conditions. E:very boy and l/ id AR 

girl can participate. Read the mo tg? ; 25.000 | 
simple conditions on coupon = BIRTH DAY: | 





below—and join at once. 
Besides the wonderful _ birthday 
presents there will be other privileges 
later on for members. 


4: PRESENTS 
| FREE, |: 








\2SSBVCe or yx 








Pin or clip coupons together. 


|cvvivvOvvevrevnvtncnecttcteveectcvtvnovnnstenetsnvnectsnsteeecneg cnn 





YOU CAN USE. aE ee. 
« 
THIS ®*COUPON = sec saceiasdaia 
Dare oF AGE NEXT 
BinTUDAY I AY 
IMPORTANT. This coupon may satis a BECOME | a MEMBER. i. 
e pa SU 1e ur every 3 
be used to start your collection of 50, day), a8 quickly as you like ‘and send them 
Children's Birthday Club Daily Gr Tallis 
but the other 49 coupons must be eest, tenon, BOS Sear nen api then be 
. entered in Uncle Jack's" Giant Birthday Book 
cut from the You will receive your Membership Badge at once 
and on your birthday a wonderful present of the 
famous 6/- ‘* Blackbird” Fountain Pen or a handsome 
box of Oadbury’s Chocolates. With the coupons 
you must send, on a separate piece of paper exact 
the same size as this mn, th names and ad 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW dresses of two friends who have promised you to 
become members in the same wa 
i ——— Cut coupon neatly round the lise 
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helps 
to give 
you the 
well- 
dressed 
feeling 


ie 


onl\ 
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{tisnot enough for vour exterior adorn- 





| SWEET AS A ROSE 
: USE THE +% 
SS*o OXYGEN DEODORANT 
ea meee 


& 7 
& 















Ban-O-Dor is in stick form, 
contained in a sliding adjust- 
able metal holder specially 
suitable for the handbag. It 
soothes the skin, is invisible 
after application, and cannot 
injure the most delicate lingerie 
or gown. It is non-astringent and wherever 
applied there can be no odour. Use Ban-O- 
Dor regularly at arm-pits or wherever the 
air is much confined. In no other way can 
you gain the same absolute protection from 
possible embarrassment. 


FREE Send p.c. for large free sample, 
post paid and in plain sealed wrap- 
TRIA ping, together with directions for 

many important uses of Ban-O-Dor. 
Research Laboratories (Dept. B78), 22, Euston 
Buildings, London, N.W.1. 
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Price only 1/9 
at chemists & 
hairdressers. 
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ment to be everything that can be de- 
sirel: your undergarments must be > 

trim and smart JASON Underwear 

fits with supple ease. It neither shrinks 

nor stretches. The Jason Finish, 
> smooth, silky, and luxurious, is a joy —= 
4 to the most delicate skin. It has no > 

equal for the pleasant sense of comfort 

it gives. Wear JASON—the under- 

wear that is proof against an ever- 
= 
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ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 
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rwear the “ Olym 
Brand ha intro iy 
, exactly 
ar te same § “sardingy 





lanufacturers : 


z JASON UNDERWEAR CO., 


N l 
’ But restore your grey and 
ON T LOOK OLD ! faded hairs to their natural 
colour with 


LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER, 


y of deepening greyness t ir in a few days 


It 












preserv tran ibled thousands to retain 
2- +old Everywner 2. 
ves health to the Ha es the r r fr. 
It clean ike € I Hair Dre 
q prepared by the or lair 


OLIN 


es Skin Eruption 














g st rash, fainte pot ti 
lintigy “ lotches, ee cisappear by applying 
SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spot ¢ sult, clear supple, 
N at For 42 years it has been the re ly for 
Eruptions Psoriasis | Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes | Acne Rosea 
pine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co. 
Bedford Laboratories, Lon‘on, S.E.1, and is sold in bottle 
nd 3 It can be obtained direct from them by post or from any 
and Stores throu out the world 








Play Billiards in your Home ona 


RILEY BILLIARD TABLE 


@ eeecescee = A P.O. for 14/- wil bring a“ Home’ Billiard Table to 
: : your door. The ba'ance you pay moxthly. Cash price; 
: for : from £7. “Combine ” Billiard and Dining Tables from 
: FREE: £22 10s., or in monthly payments. Carriage paid. Free 


i ? Price : packing-case. 7 days approval. Also full-size tables 
Leicester. 22 . 3 — ; 7 re candle payments extending 3 years. Repairs 
Eicovcanied : and Accessories. Write for particulars. 
Sae/\ (\ (\ Nao RE) | ET. RILEY, Ltd., Plame Works, ACCRINGTON —2@ 















The 


“When Mother sends for Sponge 


Mixture I know she means 


Green’s Sponge Mixture.” 


ideal preparation for making Sponge 


Sandwiches, Swiss Rolls and other dainties. 


PRIC 


E 54a. per packet. (Chocolate and 


Raspberry Flavours, 6d. per packet.) 


Write for free recipe booklet to 


GREEN’S of BRIGHTON. 


















Change of water— 
Change of air, 
Thev never worry me, 
For Beecham’s keep my system 
As fil as fit can be. « 
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Going away? Splendid! To make the most of 
your holiday you should be in the best of health. Sick 
headache, biliousness and stomach and bowel irregulari- 
ties often interfere with enjoyment. The wise use of 
Beecham’s Pills, by climinating impurities from the 
system and giving tone to the digestive organs, put you 
in the right condition to thoroughly enjoy your holiday. 


feel" y, 
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for Blouses, Dresses, Pyjamas, dainty Lingerie, is 
unequalled. ‘‘ LUVISCA” looks like silk, is more 
durable than silk, and is much cheaper than silk. 


All leading drapers sell * LUVISCA® (37—38 ins. wi atest shades a i 
colourings at the i{ : 
Piain Shades, 3/6 | oif-¢ 
Also “LUVISCA y 
designs. Ask your Draper 











1eck Effects, 2/6 per yard. 
wear ip newest stripes and 
atterns. 
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PLPIPIDROD CIE, 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


erre 





PLPPLOLOLGRORRODR, 


The Best Time for Women? 


What was the best period for women? Is chivalry dead, and 


POCEDOBODDODDDODDD GALL L DL OD 


has women’s suffrage spoilt the romance of life? | Marjorie Bowen 
deals with these topics in a fine article she has written for my 
October Number. 


A very different kind of artiele is that by Harold J. Shepstone, 
entitled “Can Solomon's Temple be Rebuilt?” It narrates a 
marvellous scheme for bringing back the glory of the Holy City. 

*In a Bank Manager’s Office ~ will reveal the secrets of that little 
room behind the counter marked “ Private” ; whilst “ The Good 
the Worst of Us” by Sir Basil Thomson, 
vives reminiscences of some criminals who - 


yet have a streak of good in them. 
(See 


COPPPIIIILILILILLILIEE PEPPORIOORCREOROILELELE EE LOLOLIGE 


CO peat DEL DDD L OL LLL DDD DL DD DLL BDL D DOE 
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Perfect Feeding is | 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk | 
to see that they are not the losers. Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 


Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 





fully successful equivalent o! mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, eas) 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the || 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving baby so || 








ch: irming all these results give mothers pertect 
Baby Wins sone “of Bristol. confidence in 
: Samples and de riptive book- : ; 
| it oes ee m peu : Mellin’s Food is the food with a_ record ; its 
of 6 anique “Progress Book” : reputation is the result of universal experience 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD. of doctors, nurses and mothers. 


LONDON, S.E.15 
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In 500,000 sq. ft. Showrooms we have arrayed for 
your inspection £100,000 worth of High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture Bargains, collected by our expert 
buyers from some of the stateliest homes of England 





A POUND GOES TWICE AS FAR AT JELKS 


You would be well advised to visit our extensive showrooms 
before paying the extortionate prices asked elsewhere for | 
cheap new furniture Notwithstanding the remarkable 
value offered, our prices are only half those of present-day 
machine-made furniture that will be ina decrepit old age 
when Jelks’ furniture is in the prime of life 


CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Special Bargain Booklet, gladly sent on requ st. 


WJ ELK & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER SO YEARS 
275 HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDONw«a 


me: Nort + and 2599 Bus mess Hours: 


rsdays close at 1. Saturdays 9 p.m. 
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Chivers 


Jellies 
E> 





Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. The family 
and visitors, children and adults, all delight in 
CHIVERS’ JELLIES—they are delicious, whole- 
some and refreshing. 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
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MORE THAN A BATH SALT. 


Medicates and oxygenates the water 


Quickly—Efficiently—Safely 
and as nothing else can. 





Get rid of your foot tortures and stay rid of 
them. Corns, callouses, swelling, aching, tender- 
ness, etc., cannot survive the effects of water 
containing Keudel Bath Saltrates. Rest your 
feet in this to-night. It never fails, and stands 
absolutely in a class by itself, although many 
imitators have made unsuccessful attempts to 
reproduce this truly remarkable formula. 





READ THIS UNSOLICITED LETTER 
166 Ossulston St., N.W.1. 


Sirs,—I thought tt may interest you to 
learn how pleased Iam for having tried 
your Reudel Bath Saltrates. They have 
really put new life into my feet, last week 
I was able to remove a corn by the root 
over t inch long. Yours truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM ROSE, 


St. Pancras, 











The highest authorities declare Reudel 
Bath Saltrates to be the nearest approach 
to perfection that it is humanly possible for 
modern science to produce in a therapeutic 
agent of its kind, regardless of production 
cost or selling price. 

Many millions of packets have been sold during 
the past fifteen years, and each one has always 
contained an unqualified money-back guarantee. 
You cannot possibly assume the slightest risk if 
you insist upon getting the genuine REUDEL 
Bath SalTRATES. All chemists have this in 
packets of convenient sizes and at low prices. 
Ask your own chemist what users say about it. 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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BRASS. Refresh yourself 
‘with Wright's Coal Tar Soap 


¥ is very soothing to go to the bath- | 
room for a refi udiie wash with 


Wright's Coal Tar Soap when you get 


| Lol “4 
i] 
Vi home from hard work or hard play. } 
ij ] a ; i a | 
p ‘ Dre 


There is a wonderful cooling 








feeling to be won from: it no matter 


how hot and weary you mav be. you can 


] * ' 
-_ always regain a cool composure if ye | 
= fly to 


LJ" WRIGHT'S $8 SOAP | 
So Refreshing J 

































‘ep bh if you take 





cr No 


n me ywder and tablet form from 

of a well-known Harley Stree 
spe ial vt,” Cephos ” te th physician's standard 
cure for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Influenza I 
olds It cannot fail to give immediate re 
m pain, and if taken as prescribed invigor 
ates the whole nervous system 
* Cepho can be obtaimed in 
convetient tablet or powder torm 
from LBoots, Taylors’ and all 
chemist everywhere ut 1/3 & 
per box per return 
post from  Ceeeee, Lta., Blackburn. 


SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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| ee = \ The Unseen Demon 


There are times when 
Nature seems at peace: 
soft white clouds only 
emphasize the blueness of 
the sky, and the cool 
breeze but tempers the 
heat of the sun. It is but 
for a time. Nature spells 
storm, conflict, warfare. 
And the greatest warfare 
4! ive, is the conflict within. The 
Fi By greatest struggle is that 
EO pe 835 EG with “the unseen little 
tae. OAs demon.” Read Olive Mary 
Po, seat 5 yy 4 Salter’s article, ‘‘The 
eed = Traitor Within,” in this 
number, and you will see 



























hy me o> (7. RY how true it is that the 
inf “y Se re Ed > . 
ree issue of the conflict de- 
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VORP, Pars 

SB pends on oneself, that 
peacefulness is the reward 
of struggle, the reward we 
only can ensure for our- 
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* Neither of them saw that her father stood and 
watched them from the shadow of some trees '’—p. 1010 





She Duel 


—.. PHILIPS 


FRTAIN members of families are so daughter, Monica (brought up in the same 
g g 





t 
accustomed to reading each other’s — tradition), had come home at eighteen from 
thoughts that speech is often scarcely Cheltenham, and had given up an excellent 
necessary between them. [ven as her fathet future as a singer simply on account of 
had signed to the well-trained appu to turn filial duty, To-day he was rewarding her 
ff the electric fan for a moment, that the for this sacrifice by striking at the man she 
fame from which he should light his cigar so loved = 
might be steadiery John Stevenson’s only — 
daughter had divined the imminent crisis , Ten minutes later Monica had found 
and had braced herself to endure it. refuge on the verand outside her bed- 
“Monica!” came the cold, hard opening, room, and was sitting in a big, low wicker 
acouple of minutes later chair, leaning forward and motionless and 
“Yes, father with hands clasped very tightly, looking 
“You still write to Murray!” out upon Colombo Harbour across the 
“Yes, father.” crescent-shaped lawn of this large bungalow 
“In spite of the fact that I very definitely | in Cinnamon Gardens, where dwell the for- 
forbade you any longer to correspond with unate and wealthy of the island. 

4 him !” Sut, in truth, her eves saw nothing. Fear 
“Yes, but . had completely got hold of her—that fear 
“But what, Monica?” which is great love’s dread companion—for 
“Why, father, I really don’t see how—and — she loved this man, Lancelot Murray, as 

with what justice--you can object to our woman only loves in her first passion; that 
friendship. It not as if I were a child — is to say, with an uncounting and inevitable 
and there is nothing whatever against intensity which (whatever happened to dis- 
him.” unite them) she could never feel again in 
Except the very vital fact that by con quite the same manner for any other human 
tinuing any intimacy in a direction so being. He, too, was a singer; and together 
wholly ineligible you are spoiling your they had played leading parts in recent 
chances in other quarters and behaving productions of light operas produced by a 
foolishly and badly to Captain Chambers. — local society. Murray h: id a really fine voice 
You have been peculiarly unwise, Monica. and a genuine gift for acting, and was far 
I warned you, and you ought to have known more experienced than she was. Before com- 
me better \s you mav, or may not, be ing out to Ceylon—driven into business by 
aware, I have taken action. I have struck the duty of supporting his mother, who had 
and when I do strike, it is hard and only died a few months ago—he had actually 
finally.” had a couple of years of touring on the 
John Stevenson rose now and left the professional light operatic stage. 
dining-room, vigour and determinedness in And to-day, having relinquished acting 
the very walk of him: and in his features for commerce, he was ruined surely, unmis- 
and all his movements that great and over takably, by this terrible strong man, her 
flowing confidence which comes alone from father, who, though capable of extraordi- 
1 great success and lone autocracy. Thirtv. narv generosities, never struck twice and 
» years avo he had come out to. Colombo: a: a never needed to. Truly the situation was a 
on by bank clerk, and, breaking free a vear or two cruel one . . . for by loving and not relin 
Caller later, he had steadily built together the finest quishing she had brought stark misfortune 
pping agency in the island. His wife on her lover. 
w dead ad worshipped him. His The hours passed, and net once, Sut again 
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and yet again, she asked herself why no 


direct news of his disaster had come to het 
from the victim nd the she guessed well 
that a serious scene had taken place, and 


that Lancelot Mur ad not written lest 
her father should intercept the letter and 
ld ; Presently they 
would fix up a meetin Presently (tragic 
thought, for though the daughter of a very 
rich man she had not one farthing of her 
own, and was therefore utterly impotent) 


they would have to take a final sad farewell. 


\bout tea-time she had a visitor This 
vas Winifred Cardinham, a Cheltenham 


tellow, who taught in a Colombo co 


ege, and was therefore self pporting and 


ndependent 





Was made en ( ia\ y, and a 
the staff got a month pay in heu o 
notice 

Monica gasped and sat lent, staggere 
by John Stevenson extraordinary clevet 
ness The sm; vad long main 


had alw ( { i Vanity an no 
i¢ had ie | emy vees, Save 
everal hun ed 1 arly b pla n 
his work in ( ind 1 triendly fi 
there and t ( rl rd d charge 
Lancelot M I ( » tl : 
ne could t n poe 
cason n al n thin ] 
Va cle Ve 1 \ clieve a 1 ok 
WO ol I 1 N econ 


reatly, ana vn 
into the busine 
weddin It w 
taci¢ ¢ 1us¢ ( 
eason John St 
peculiar way | 
meant never to | 
Murray must be 
The hall wa 
till filling, and t 
eve Vwhere 
inc and Mon 
vely, but vain 
loved Was 1n tli 
1 I HN 
one of the h 
) ( n the t 
forw 1 and k 
It’s the eal 
it ion a , nve 
London No 
Fh, Monica 
He laughed, 
vert h at La 
Jack Point” 
1 then imid | 
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orchestra, reinforced by musicians of the 
travelling company, entered and tuned up 
their instruments. But the overture did not 
come immediately, and the conductor seemed 
Then at last 
the manager stepped before the curtain and 
flung this bombshell at the 


to be waiting lor something, 


audience : 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to have 
to inform you that owing to a serious indis- 
position Mr. Hayes Robinson will be unable 
The part of ‘ Jack 
played by the well-known 
Lancelot Murray.” 


to appear this evening. 
p t? ill be 
Point’? will be 
island singer, Mr. 
He was back 
vefore the 


in the wings again almost 
immense gasp of astonishment 
had ended in applause that was perfunctory. 
The comments nearly drowned the overture. 
Everywhere was grievous disappointment. 
"| 





es Robinson was an artist, and famous, 


though not quite in London “star” class. 

The curtain 

vere one sole colour 
rol 
Tather, 


iis lips were 


Monica’s cheeks 

crimson; and as for 
his jaw was shut tightly and 
primmed together as though 


rose now, 


i¢ had been personally injured. Captain 
hambers sat absolutely impassive, and 


vhatever he was feeling he showed nothing, 
went the out- 
st. “Phoebe Merryll” had to repeat the 


initial solo; “ Dame Car- 


The opera eloriously trom 


} , 
nitial verse of the 





ruthers ” was encored with her Tower song; 
Fairfax” twice sang his whole ballad. 
Then “Jack Point” ran on with “Elsie 
Maynard,” pursued by the chorus of 
tizens; and Monica's heart leaped and 
robbed. 
John Stevenson’s discharged manager was 
elcomed nerously; for annoyance had 
now passed off, and curiosity had ousted it 
iosity and the innate sporting instinct 
give a hand to a really good fellow. 
ray had many friends present. Mem 
ets of the Colombo “ Operatic” saw them 


ves honoured personally by his selection 


replace the sick actor. The storv of the 
ss of his Galle billet was now known 
roughout the whole house 

\t first he seemed tragically nervous, 


Then he warmed, and his jokes came most 
isply. His voice and articulation were 
specially delightful; as a critic said after- 
rds, “so untired.” He held his own 
ly; and when the curtain fell and all the 
pals passed re the applause for 
Jack Point” was vocife 
During the interval a girl friend, some 


V seats away, 


alled out quite audibly : 


‘How perfectly splendid he is, my dear. 


‘nd you ought to be playing ‘ Elsie 
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“Not I. D[’m not strong enough; I 
haven’t had a tenth of the experience,” 


Monica’s answer came decisively and in- 
stantly. “Buthe! You're quite right. He’s 
wonderful, and right in the class of these 
professionals ! ” 

John Stevenson heard, and looked daggers, 
and Monica saw that he was furious: as a 
man well might be who would destroy some- 
one and sees him rise successful through ad 
versity. Captain Chambers, on the contrary, 
bent forward to speak eulogistically and 
generously of his rival. 
upon the second 
Yeomen, in which comes 


greatest chance. 


Then the curtain 
part of The 
“Jack Point’s” 


went up 


Lancelot Murray really made the utmost 
of it. And he was helped to triumph, very 
certainly, by the fact that the part in its 
essence marched with his own sorry fortune, 

All the audience was now aware of this. 
As he spoke of himself as “poor, heart- 
bioken Jack Point” the whole house looked 
at John Stevenson; it thrilled with sym- 
pathy when he lamented, “While he liveth 
she is dead to me and I to her!” It knew a 
positively personal emotion when with sad 
face and hand upon his heart—ere the luck- 
less Merryman fell prostrate at the feet of 
“Fairfax” and “Elsie” 

** Heighdy! Heighdy! 

Misery me, lack-a-daydee ! 

He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye! ” 
The 


many times 


he was singing : 


curtain came down—and went up 


and while all Colombo society 
rose at Murray with enthusiasm the mem- 


bers of the local “Operatic” applauded him 


like mad_ folk. They had, indeed, some 
cause for satisfaction. In a really class 
D’Oyly Carte Company one ef their own 


members had made good. 
Monica could hardly 


and her eyes were shining ecstatically. 


keep from crying, 
John 
Stevenson—his glance bent now upon her 
frowningly and now upon the happy, smil- 
ing face of his ex-employee-——-was applaud- 
ing vigorously though mechanically. Once 
Captain spoke 
. and then, held up by eager friends 


more Chambers gener- 
ously . 
at every vard or two, Monica passed with 
her father to their car. 

In it—and at the bungalow 
passed with 
sensation 


possible moment Monica escaped to her bed- 


not a syllable 
regard to the 
and at the first 


between them 


of the evening ; 
room. The night was hot; sleep was diffi- 
cult: and, indeed, till early morning she did 
She sat long before her win- 


not seek it. 
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dow, looking seaward, filled with happy 
pride, and Fate sundered them— 
rejoicing in the triumph of her man. 


though 


<je 
In the morning she 
signedly, to avoid the ha 


in bed de- 


girl friends 


remained 
It-dozen 
whom she guessed would—and who ac 


dia 


tually 
-call in order to discuss last night’s ex- 

especial that not of 
them should fix her to any definite appoint- 


citement; and in one 


ment for the same afternoon or 
two. 


the next day 
ol 
the note that she 


was bi 


And just before eleven 
had been hungering f 

wit 
and shall 
If you can't 
Jamiesons where you 


) ight Oo 


shall be at the Garden Club 


al 
h ype to see vou and talk to you 


come, let me know thre 


can meet m 
to-morrow morning. 1 am at the Colombo 


Club; but don’t write there, as your fathe1 


might easily notice the letter if h woked at 
the rack while I was a nt Yours always 
—and more than ever Re 

Monica kissed the rnature like any 


schoolgirl—and like many another grown- 
up man and woman Lying dreaming 





awhile, and then dressing, she went doy 


stairs to lunch, 
Her father had 
reading the Zames of Cey 
been delivered at the bu ralow, He glan a 
at Monica very shrewdly, an 
anxiety; locked several 


a certain times oO 


it seemed to he as if he were go 


ny to say 

something serious; | ntented himself 

with general conve tion, and returned to 
the office in due season 

It was then that Monica picked up the 

newspaper. the centre page she found 

VO paragré Which left her shaken and 





“LOCAL AMATEL 
DOYLY CARTE 


“We learn on the best auth rity 


R JOINS THE 
COMPANY. 


that Mr. 


Lancelot Murray ate manager of Messrs 
Stevenson and Co branch at Galle), who 
replaced Mr. Hayes Robinson so. succe 

fully last night in 7he Veomen, has been 
engaged to play t t gentleman’s parts foi 
the remainder I to The company 
leaves here n | xr Singapore, 


Nustralia and Capetown 

” We take th ly { ! ty of 
our sincerest sympathy to Mr. Have 
son, who is 


typhoid ; and at the ame time Ve must 


heartily congratulate Mr Murray 


thoroughly well-earned 
ing trom amateur to } 

Monica read the para 
times, thrilled with passi 
in her lover. It was wl 
also; tor she was un n 
as to what would follo 
must gO aWay, must strike 
must stay unhampered 
s irely tose sight of him 
They might never, inde 
this earth after he left ( 
day But at least she 
with pride of him, 
triumphed through det 

At five she ent lor a 
yorne swiftly to the G ( 
she knew instant di 
Murray was there 

kor half Colombo 
he and he met amid 

owd of kindly y™ ( 
into her eyes, and 
feeling He« held ae | t 
dared to and 

poke emotion \ft 
rounded by admirin 

eX hand ye, teted 

| Ist belore it Vv « 
‘lance from hin 

lad understandin \ 
iway Irom the t 
been sitting, and went 
ne, to the Tal 

M Ta Jone | it 
\\ ut Itte n 
vas full of iH 
thie er main ¢ 
I k haw , and 

lowly sO a \ 
forward, were 
Neith of then \ \ 
th it lath 
t ie back) st d and w 
shadow ol mie ( 

Lan _- darlin 

iid ardent] Vit 
ot a vrea ind ( i 
i very eat mpl \< 
¢ ’ it { wa | 
you will pla Lon ) 
\ l ave ire now 

we it can 

“What can?” 


“Ves, Monica, da 
the field looks clear f 
like 


hance and precat 
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‘Haven't you heard all about it from Mr. Murray ? 


the school-mistress went on surprisedly 
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life is not for married happiness. I am 
taking this job only temporarily, and largely 
as a means of getting to Singapore, to sec 
my uncle there. He has long wanted me to 
join him on his rubber plantation, and I 


because | wanted 


have only refused hitherto 
to stay near you, though it was really 
against my own best interests. We sail in 
the Asunzga on Thursday, and I am going to 
take you with me.” 
“Take me with you!” 

“Yes, Monica. You must come with me. 
am ready to give you all... and all | 
ask in return is that you should dare to dare 
bigly. All great rewards are always at the 


— 


price of great daring, especially spiritual 


freedom. And you are nothing but your 
father’s slave at present!” 


He ended very ardently, very passion- 
ately. Monica, infinitely happy, felt utterly 


swept off her feet by him. But a woman's 
lingerin 


g fear—and perhaps a woman’s in- 
stinct for the se fair valoir—made her still 
non-committal. 

“Darling, you're very, very good to me,” 
she said lovingly, pressing the arm within 
which hers was resting, and coming still yet 
closer to him. “But it’s a tremendous 
choice, Lance. You must let me think it 
over thoroughly . .. and I will send you my 


decision to-morrow morning.” 


Those who most know how to love, almost 
always hate to hurt others; and Monica— 
hough in this her first real passion she 
oved Lance Murray with all her being— 
was in terror now of badly hurting her 
father. John Stevenson, indeed, was deeply 
fond of her, despite all his tyranny, which 
was largely a matter of habit, to which her 
dead mother had contributed Her going 
would upset him dreadfully, and strike at 
his pride most cruelly. And yet, with all her 


real filial tenderness, because she greatly 
loved she could not 


And, indeed, it was her father’s life or her 
life All the long night she trod the floor or 
sat before the window, and in the morning 


she lay abed, sleepless Then at last, after 
early breakfast, she took pen and wrote her 
fateful message 


* DARLING LANCE, I will come to you 
Whether it is right or wrong I must do it 


The Asian ra i! at x on Thur day morn 
ing, you said On Wed: lay night I will 
slip ou when iit | 
you mu ! ( kshaw 


delivered to Murray person; 


I 
Ilall, where she knew 
ing. In due course, at 
John Stevenson, and 
looked at her tired eye 
searching ly. 
“By the way, Monica, 


of the meal, and when once 


daily habit, he had signed 


turn off the fan while he 


properly, “1 shall be iway 
night.” 


“Really!” His daughte1 


delightedly, but she kept th 
her voice somehow \ 
to Nuwara Eliya?” 

“Oh, no. I am not leay 
there is a boat in the ha 
and the skipper, Captain J 
friend of mine; and | have 
with him and to stay aboai 
at daybreak.” 

John Stevenson’s ton 
less But his lips we 


and he considered his da ite 
keen eyes, whose lids were n 
As for Monica, she dared n 


him; she Wa tremD! yg a 
only one les re to reve 
} | . that } Fad 

she knew that her fathe 
thing—euessed it with 


eenius which had 


white man in the land 
When he left f | ft 
despairingly to her w 
tailed all the facts 
hopeless situation D 
‘it is impossible \ 
itmost for me, and | 
lorces against iS are 
beaten through no f 
Having dispatched tl 
het bedro mm, lo ke i the 
herself upon her bed, f 
in hard to keep k ¢ 


amazement it bore 


well, the soprano 


heart 
lappine 

I 
e runnil 


e Asus 
nas, 
need 
1 
itil she 
een ( 
ny s l 
k 
t 


nted 
vial | 
( 
( 
) 
} 
eav' Ve 
m 
nm e s 
d ar 
wn 1 
s and | 
ay 1 
to r 
of | 
ive 1 r¢ 
carte | 


parts in the touring D’Oy! 


Company 

Hastily Monica 
noticeable outw ird 
nd went down 


Phe re ae harn 


Vhose pe n 
n n ( 
hands to het 
My le } 
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me everything. I am on the side of the 

angels--meaning the blessed pair of you 

and I am going to help you to victory.” 
<se 

About ten o’clock on Wednesday night 
two rickshaws—each containing a woman 
reached the quay, where luggage was wait- 
ng for one of them, while the other had 
brought with her a small suitcase. 

“The Asunga,” said the elder of them, 
who was Miss Elphwell, to some native 
joatmen. 

The little craft was rowed out laboriously. 
As it drew near to the liner, which was 
moored in the middle of the harbour, the 
actress turned to her companion, 

“Lance is aboard already, my dear,” she 
said in a whisper, and encouragingly. 

“And father, too!” 

“Surely, surely. But keep cool, Monica. 
\re those things horribly uncomfortable ?” 

“The wig isn’t, but it’s big rather; and 
he shoes are detestably tight, and the coat 
pinches dreadfully at the shoulders. I look 
awful, don’t I?” 

“Yes, Frankly hideous. But cheer up. 
You'll have heaps of time to change in my 
cabin. And Lance won't come near you till 
we've started ! ” 

The boat reached the side of the Asunga, 
which was still brilliantly lighted, for the 
men members of the company had _ been 
dining with the captain and John 
Stevenson. 

Monica followed the actress up the stair- 
way, feeling hopelessly cramped in feet and 
body, She reached the dec k, and recoiled 
nearly; for past the half-shielding Miss 
Elphwell she could see her father tn a low 
deck-chair directly opposite, smoking and 
chatting with the captain 

The soprano walked forward boldly and 
went straight up to the shipping agent. 

“Good evening, Mr. Stevenson,” she said 
rally, 

“Why, it’s Miss Elphwell!” Monica’s 


father, who had met the actress at a friend’s 





the previous evening, jumped up immedi 
ately. “What, you haven’t dined vet! We 
must have something brought up here fot 
you.” 


“Thank you. That will be jolly. But I 


must first take my maid to my cabin.’ 
The actress beckoned to Monica, who had 


, 


to glance at her father Unless she was 
ravely mistaken, he devoured her with his 
eyes and looked at her curiously and search 
gly; and for a moment or two she abso 


THE DUEL 


lutely trembled lest her odd garments and 
grev wig, and make-up generally, should 
not hide her from his jealous intuition. 

But all was well, apparently; for she was 








allowed to go below without question, and 
to accompany Miss Elphwell to her cabin. 
There she opened her suitcase and speedily 
resumed her own appearance. 

“Now lie down and rest, my dear,” said 
the actress very, very kindly. “Think of 
nothing but the future and the morning; 
and then, when we’ve really weighed ancho1 
and your father’s gone ashore safely, I'll 
take you up on deck to your man.” 

<sjo 

Monica took the lower berth contentedly, 
thinking of Lance, her true lover; resting 
her face upon the pillow, as though against 
his dear one, and putting out arms as though 
to meet other arms, which in a few hours 
now would be round her. 

Then she fell asleep, dreaming most 
happily till, perhaps a couple of hours 
later, the dream changed to a most afflicting 
one, 

It was that, after all, her father had pene 
trated her disguise, and that he was chal- 
lenging Murray at this moment, and was 
just about to come below now and to carry 
her back ashore to Cinnamon Gardens. 

The illusion grew vivid, most horribly. 
She believed, even, that she saw John 
Stevenson actually standing in the cabin. 
She sat up, half-awake; then, coming back 
to fullest consciousness, she knew that two 
men were present in the flesh. 

One of them was her lover. The other 
dreadful knowledge—was her father. Then 
the words which John Stevenson spoke now 
mended everything ; and amazingly the auto- 
crat parent put Lance’s hand within hers. 

“Monica,” he said forthrightly, and with 
that genuine touch of big-mindedness which, 
despite all his autocracy, was really an 
essential part of his strong nature. “You 
mustn’t think I didn’t spot your disguise as 
vou came aboard. I'm not at all that dashed 
foolish! But if there’s one thing I respect 
in this world more than any other it is 
pluck, persistence and high courage; and as 
you and Murray so clearly want each other, 
and have risked everything to be together, 
I give my full consent to your engagement. 
You’re a true daughter of mine, and I’m 
proud of you. I only make one trifling con- 


dition now. It is that Lance should chuck 


] 


this riskv game of acting and come back 


to be my partner in 
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“A breath of breeze may bring it down in 
a grey shroud, to hide the course ahead’ 











FOG-the Curse ol thedea 


ARCHIBALD D. TURNBULL 


AVIGATION in a Practically 
since the days of Noah seamen have 
that 
authorities have declared tor higher speed, 


log. 


discussed question, Some 


because it means passing quickly through 


the fog; others have been just as firm for 


lower speed, because it may mean less 


Not even the 
Road have been 


damage in case of collision. 
International Rules of the 
able to settle this point. 
The rules merely prescribe that a vessel 
shall use 
with caution ” 


“moderate ” speed and “ manauvre 
terms which leave a pretty 
wide margin for judgment. But sailor men 
and rules alike agree that, of all experiences 
of the sea, fog 


be dreaded, the 


is the trickiest, the most to 
worst, 


Unexpected and Dreaded 


Caused by temperature and pressure 


changes and general atmospheric conditions, 
itis often so unexpected. A breath of breeze 
hroud, to hide 


both 


may bring it down in a grey 


the course ahead, the sea room on 


sides, perhaps even the bow of the captain's 


own ship as he stands on the bridge and 


peers forward. 


Especially in inland water where ships 


are many, the captain is like a man who, 


when driviny a taxicab through trattic, ts 
suddenly stricken blind. He knows that 
dangers menace him; what he cannot do 
more than guess at is the direction and 
the distance of those dangers. 

That rapid pounding of a ship’s_ bell 
means a vessel at anchor—but just where 
does she lie That single whistle blast, 


at intervals of a 


way—how i he 


minute, is a ship under 


heading Phat long blast 


followed by two hort ome means a tow 


Which Way 1 he bound and where does the 
towline stretch 

The captain must consider all these 
problems at once, gue the answers to 


correctly or come to almost 
cannot afford to be taken 


them, and gue 
certain grict an 


by surprise--and yet he often is. 


Modern devices have reduced, perhaps by 
For 
instance, the fact that sound travels under 
water has been used in the devising of the 
submarine bell. This bell, mounted on the 
skin of a cruising ship, a light-ship, or a 
buoy, is fitted to ring out a given signal ; 
its vibration is transmitted to the diaphragm 
in the microphones of ships in the vicinity, 


half, the dangers of running in a fog. 


and the signal is repeated in headpieces on 
the ships’ bridges. 

Also, lights and signals in general are 
better and soundings can be more accurately 
measured and plotted on more 
drawn charts; running along a coast or in 
inland safer. 


exactly 


waters is somewhat 
Avoiding the Main Lines 

At sea another help is the knowledge that 
the larger Transatlantic 
courses that do not vary much except at 
the different seasons. Smaller steamers and 
sailing ships, therefore, as far as possible, 


liners run on 


avoid these liner “lanes,” crossing them 
quickly if they must, otherwise passing 
below or above the latitudes in which a 


big steamer is most apt to be met. 
Finally, there is the help given by radio 

that 

method of determining a ship’s position in 


bearings. There is no doubt this 
fog will, when it has really been perfected, 
be of the greatest service; already it has 
been credited with saving many a ship. 
I:ssentially, the method consists in the 
puzzled ship sending a signal to a shore 
station equipped with an instrument that 


shows the direction from which the radio 
waves emanate. The station replies: “At 
such and such a time you bore so and so 
from us.” Then the navigator lays down 


upon his chart, through the marked station, 
the given line of bearing; somewhere on 
that line his ship lies. 

Now, if he 


suc h 


from 
has caught his 


can get a second line 
another station that 
signal at the same instant, he has, obviously, 


an intersection or “fix.” Thus, for enter- 
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ing New York Harbour, Fire Island ana 
Sandy Hook could be so used, and a series 
of these fixes, taken at intervals of, say, 


fifteen minutes, will show whether the ship 
is making good her course ”—that 1s, 
whether she is running where she wants to 
run 

jut there have been mistakes in these 
bearings. Sometimes two or more of them 
eem to check nicely, only to have the next, 
due to one error or another, place the ship 
at a point miles away in any direction. 
Navigators would be more than human if 
they did not remember these errors and so 


remain still a little sceptical of the instru- 


ments. 


A Miscalculation 
Take that 


destrovers, 


colun 


slipping 


in 


of I 


suthward 


nited States 


through a 


dense fog on the west coast of California, 
looking for port They were making 
twenty knots, doubtle on the theory of 
“vet it over with,” and they were depend 
ing upon “dead reckoning,” that course 
steered-and-distance-run method on which 


when he 


the navigator must rely cannot get 
observations. 

They knew their engines, and they knew 
their compass When a radio bearing was 


sent out to them only one be aring, because 
there was only one station—they thought, on 
the leading destrovet that there was good 
reason to mistrust that bearing and take 
instead the dead reckoning which put them 
considerably to the southward 

The squadron commander and his navi 
gator decided that thes had passed the 
dangerou reets it wa time to change 
course to the eastward Phe blew then 
whistle and swune their helm, with = the 
whole column tailing obediently in behind 
them \ hort run on the new course and 
the roar of breakers thundered into thei 
ears 

Some stopped pre heer to starboard 
or to pol ind n t t them backed 
furious) too late 

One by one, as if it were a tactical evolu 
tion, seven of them flur emselves cras] 
ing and poundi n the lon rayvged 
teeth of the very reef the had planned 
to escape ill seven were totally wrecked 
and nothine but « lime ind hers ' 
| vented an ay | t live 

\ bearins ! 1 i ee t nh om t 
have ven a t cl ld have pre 
vented that disaster, and ch a station 
or soon will be. ir eration on Catalit 


Island. But this will not bring back th 
ships and men who perished behind that 
cold, wet, grey curtain of fog. 

No man can tell where a fog will by 
or what shape it will take—not even thos 
famous barking dog navigato \ 
claimed they knew when they passed 
certain headland, even without seeing 


because they recognized thi 


Widow 


voice ofl 
' 


Green’s Newfoundland 


Fog may be on both sides and overhead 

soupy everywhere it m: ¢ in a ban 
thicker to starboard than it is to port 
may be too low to see under yet not hig 
enough to blot out other mastheads Avair 


it may be relatively dry or fairly Saturated 
with rain: it may have open “holes” ir 
it or be practically solid But whatever 
its particular peculiarities at the moment, 
it is still fog, to be greeted with one curse 
and dismissed at last with another 
Odd Effects 

Low banks—or strips etimes bring 
about odd events 

One morning during tl war a Britis! 
patrol vessel was on her bea her captain 
‘grousing ” because the f lving low 
instead of high, would keep him from seeing 
his lawful prey—the submarine Slowly 
teamed on, and suddenl 1is look-outs saw 
above the fog the topmast f a sailing 
vessel apparently not making any headway 
Now why, thouyht the captain, should she 


be stopped in mid-ocean 


He headed in that direction, edging foot 
b foot throu h the T¢ \\ cl ne poked 
his nos into the hole where the ailing 
hip la there most ¢ rtably tied up 
under the bow, with = otheer moking 
concerned in the open hat nd cre 
looting away at their lei Wa | [ 
boat, the very enemy tor! \ ch the pat 
vesse! had been vainly searchit loo 
for a crash dive then, too late even to brin 
tl arine’s gun to b Britishe 
ram was right on top of her and t inde 
Ca craft and her cre \ n ¢ 
a handsome prize 

Occasionally the fo is the 1 win 
the proverb, but in the vast majority o! 
cant to profit nobod 

| yr hold up the int 1 lm il t 
comes down, cold ane ( hide 
lurkin cebet itl | 
unadet I ite ind 
ne direction, only t n anou 
maki fos ivnal dece t training 
‘ n ships’ bridge t uy t ness ! 
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“Instantly neighbouring dory crews hail one 


Drawn by 


ae Frank Gillet 
another in hoarse but muffled voices ""—p. 1018 eae 
delaying passengers; and it makes one light) New Year’s Day—perhaps of arriving in 
appear where another is expected. time for that big dinner with the family 
Within a few hours of the end of 1918 and that glorious yarn of “how we did it 
splendid ship was making her swift way — over there.” 


westward, bound for New York. She was 

the Northern Pacific, built as a merchant- The Cemetery of the Sea 

man but at that time a transport with a The captain and the crew shared the 

record for quick “turn around ” in Brest and general spirit of the oc asion. Under that 
reputation as the best ship in which to impulse the ship “cracked” on a knot or 


come home from the war. two, thrust her stem through each succeed 

Four thousand troops were aboard, some ing sea, and drew ever nearer to harbour. 
seventeen hundred of them either stumbling “Home for New Year’s!” was the word 
about on crutches or stretched in narrow that passed up one deck and down another, 


iron bunks below. ‘To every man on board — from flying bridge to fire-room floor plates. 
! come the high hope of reaching port by And then—down fell the fog. 
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Northern Pacific. The 
thought they 
chart. 





On came the 
officers knew, or knew, just 


where she was t 


| he Tc. 
Island—called 


that, it i aid, because of the beacon fire 


pon the 
the dim distance, lay Fire 
that were set tlamine upon it to guide the 


westbound sailor in the days when light 
houses were primitive—a spot which share 


with the 


Goodwin Sands of Kent the title 
And that dull light 


northward was the 


Cemetery of the Sea 
close at hand to the 
lightship, ot course 
Guesswork it 1 and this time it was a 
bad guess With. her safe port and het 
comtortable dock only a few hours away, 


with her crew and passengers filled with 


dreams of home, the \erthern Pacific. in 
the middle of that last night out, drove 
hard upon the hoal What he had taken 
for the light vessel was the light on the 
island; she was inside the bad water. not 
outside it, where he belonved 
Caught! 

Useless to try to back off, her engines 


only ground her deeper, thrusting her into 


the sand until she brought up “all stand 
ing "—ten thousand tons of beautiful ship 
and four thousand men whose heart went 
down like the sounding leads flung over to 
find any water there might be under her, 
0 locate the treacherous reef about to rip 


the bottom out of her 
The air filled with radio call Tugs 


destroyers, and all other craft in th 
vicinity headed for the pot \lony the 


beach a score of fire leaped up; a hundred 


men of the coastguard rushed to their po 


Red Cro nurs¢ within call flun theit 


cape over their heae and plunged into 


the ight 


Phen down swept the wind, to tear awa 
the fog after the damage was done and Or 
the an ) earct here the hip lay, a 
close prisoner in l her slim tive hundred 
leet 

There wa n nic B by ad hay 
ind ashore ( nt ve t f work 
were recore t I t Lifeboats were 
launched nl { ( ne back t thie 
mountin 1 ] ed Live wing ile 
half a ao n ettort oO thre breeche 
buov failed before n | cceeded 

kor three | eather the 
festrover nd tu tood | watchin I 
a chance to vet al mn rcle the hip, now 
fortunately swung a littl » as not to be 


broadside to the wind and sea, but drivin 


pipe S 


he 
It 


I 


{ | 


lon 


fi 


Not 


ht 


the 


be 
bi 


en 


( hoked 


sanitary 


with 


drifting 


food running 
ne tor port 
al man Wa lo 


al 


| 


buoy 


the troop 


line 


iaken off 


ittered 


then 


long enough t 


end the 


record 


fi 


\ 


Hip he I 


as vone 


Lost in the Fog 


History is full of 
fishe rmen, thos al 
literally arag out 
fogev, d al Grat 

Instantly the sel 
raucou bellow in 
crews hail one anotl 
VOICE ; in tantl ‘ 
moment when a ere 
hand, the dra m 
men natch at ther 
where the hip Wa 
looked at het 

It 1 but a few 
France happened 
kor 1X da\ { { 
in which, as it chane 
had been invested o 
the had been pt ll 
that n ftrenzied et 

me ip. the | 
Ii we out itte { 
appear unconcernes 
bee ‘ e look-onr 
( ont wide 

| r of 
nothin t eal t 
_ te n } 
wale tor Too \\ 

ire of a last ha 
t men alive n 
\ er t t ‘ 
ot ( yt } } 
the { nd ne 

| hore n 
‘ n | n I 

B f at ' 

( a) n 
recallin rast 
} = ves ‘ 

n tar nd 

fir 


condiiion 


+ to me 
worse 
r woun 
ene 
ho 
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] me 
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What shall we do 


By a 


with our Daughters ? Father of Five 


HE question “what to do with our 
boys” exercised many minds and _.occu- 
pied much printed paper in the 
‘seventies and the ‘eighties, but the question 
“what to do with our girls” did not at 
that period trouble anyone (except, perhaps, 
some ot the ir] because parents considered 
the only thing to do with their girls 


to bring them up in as sheltered a 





ashion as possible and teach them all the 
essential and inessential domestic arts, 


from cookery to croquet, so that in due 
irse they could marry and live happily— 
unhappily—ever after. 


Changed Times 


But times have changed. The emancipa- 
nof woman is now more or less complete ; 
the “business @irl” is almost an old-estab- 


shed fact, and the latch-key girl is more 
equently encountered than the girl with 
nshorn lock Also marriage is no longer 
arded as he be-all and end-all of a 
an’s existence. Forone thing it is impos- 
es are in the 


e fora to mat mal 
any girls, 
heu freedon - ant nowadays 
3; anxious to marry than to earn their own 
living. Consequently the question “what to 
with our girls” has become a verv im- 
rtant one indeed to modern parents, and 


especially to dern parents who have more 


\s the fath f five girls, three of whom 
re in their twenties and (as vet) unmarried 
nd two of whom are not, as vet, in their 

ns, the juestion 1 one which has civen 

and continues to give me concern. And 


igh I make n foolish claim to complete 


mon the subj y I do think that per- 


( nt of wha I have done and 
it Tar nev to do with yo own girls 
be of sé e to oth pit plexed parent 
For tl d he Wwe d regard all 
pation l 1 pour temporary 
Ts, destined tt that little awkward 
ce between hool and marriage are 


’ 


To-day we have to 


equip our girls for the battle of existence as 
thoroughly as we have to equip our boys— 
and not so very differently. 

Of course there are quite a number of 
occupations into which almost any girl can 
step straight from school without any special 
preparation; but these are all of a common- 
place character and lacking in scope. There 
are the teashop, the workshop, the other 
side of the counter, the factory. But parents 
who possess intelligent daughters do not 
want them to become waitresses, millinery 
hands, shop assistants, or factory girls. The 
wages are low, the opportunities few, and 
in the factory particularly the work is almost 
invariably monotonous because the girls be- 
come so many human attachments to so 
many ingenious machines. 


**Genteel” Work 
It is still considered more “wenteel” for a 
girl to work in an office than at a bench or 
counter, but actually the lady clerk’s job, 
nine times out of ten, is almost as tedious 
and monotonous as the factory girl’s job and 
shop assistant’s job, and not so very 





ich better paid. It calls for more intelli- 
gence, perhaps, and certainly for a little 
better education, but too often it leads no- 
where in particular. A bare living wage 
is all that the average girl can hope to 
obtain from office work unless she goes in 
for book-keeping and has a real faculty fort 
figures, or finds her way into some unusual 
kind of office where she can really shine. 
Naturally some girl 


girls will do astonishingly 
well in an office; but then some girls will 
do astonishingly well anywhere. One girl, 
starting out in life at a glue-board in a 
box factory, will finish up as a director of 
the firm; another girl, after spoiling reams 
of notepaper in a shipbroker’s office and 
acquiring efficiency at the expense of her 
employers, will marry the junior partner. 
But these girls are outstanding exceptions, 
and it isn’t for us to assume that out 
dauehters will be just as exceptional and 
that conse jue ntly we need not bother too 
much on their behalf. The real truth is 
that we cannot bother too much on their 
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behalf; it is our duty to equip them, to the a= brief period durin 
vest of our ability, wv the means of mak insisted upon becoming a 
ing the most of their abilit We must not fourd the work bevond 


leave anything to chan of which chance’ day she is expert only in 





can be cheated We must not push out despite all my efforts te 
daughters, like so many square pegs, into profitable and congenial 
holes of quite a different shape. Indeed, it afraid that all parents ar 
is not for u » decide what our daughters Grace or two—girls wl 
shall become, but fit them for the job that ine their mothers: who at 
will best fit them spirit and thoroughly enj 
To do this we must use our brains and theatres, and so fort} 
our eves, for the existin educational svs shingled or “bineled, I 
tem, even at ts lb s not very helpf : keep abreast of the tir 
Broadly speakine, it offers much the same tions are all limited 
equipment to the future blouse hand as to home Grace has n 
the future lady M.P. What we reallv want living: IT would ne 
for our girls—and for our boys as well—is mine out into the wor 
not general education but differential educa mit one of these 
n but since it 1 infinitely more con ‘ ellent wife ind 
venient for teacher to ngregate pupi the sentence she 7 
than to segregate them, to put the meanest 


intellivence into the same lass as the infant A Tendency to Draw 


prodigy, and to teach the al the sar Both Editl and IV) 
thines at the sar pace, e parents must cided tendency t 
ike up for the deficiencies of general edu five The “} 
cation | makin t a mere preliminary to crudities, of co 
r) ¢ } ha ¢ ‘ 
nearly all children 
Nature Study of a Human Kind write 1 characte 
When mv three daughte who are now in from the picture 
their twenties were at hool they seemed, al ee Wat: te 
» far s I< ld ithe be plune 1 dail just Nat omethin 
“into “nature study, t the deptovcable ex ters’ drawin wl 
usion of infinite 1 eful hiects ] , 
When 1 went t } nature ‘ had Now te fter 
no part wt m the rricu 1» anda leliberatel ( 
there is 1 ney to | ut of botany, in their children r 
and 1 f tl t I } ‘ vet (a up ethin 
a journalist) have en penurious old fogevs t é f 
1 fail to unde n ! e for clutterin | tior nd t 
the b 1! ! 1 with ! Waste he deve I en t ‘ 
nowledar B ! da hters were the 1 th I 
it scho I didn't \ m1 h about earning he 
their nature study nstead, I studied their ] ( te t 
nature watcl y t sively but persist nd when 1, ' 
ently for dica I the natural bent it least five poun 
For if onl he nat 1 bent in all of us ear im veat t r 
were suitably er ved duru our vouth 1] sent all three of th 
we should lo very well indeed at the job ho for some f 
for which nature gave us an aptitude thev had been “: n 


Occasiotr ly, too, isked whe , “What lina hoo \n tl 


would you ike to d when vou erow uss: * rt aft neele thin 
(arace, at t ck led that thin ind ‘ 

he ould hee ¢ ther } ] ' ly | eloped } 

anv ttle t t ! | te ‘ etl I 

\ that Unfortunat lor nd severe idith developed 

Iness plaved such | her constit ican Was il 

tion and het h that <I is ome t } Dorothy = 

since shown any decided in il e. e tor t keep pace with het 





originality at “composition” and wrote 
quaint little things for the school maga- 
zine. So | encouraged Dorothy to write 
fairy stories and Edith to illustrate them. 
Also I askei them, from time to time, what 
they really wanted to do, and discussed 
patiently with them their every whim. 


Becoming an Artist 

Edith stuck to her ambition to become 
an artist, and when I felt that she could 
learn nothing much more at the “high 
school ” that could be of real service to her, 
| arranged for her to go to one of the Lon- 
don County Council art schools for a start. 
There she progressed by leaps and bounds, 
and began to earn an occasional guinea by 
drawing for children’s annuals and so forth. 
Then an art editor began to take a fatherly 
interest in her, and talked to her in a prac- 

al way, with the result that she went to 
the private School of Art several evenings 

week—and benefited enormously. Edith 
will probably marry some day, but mean- 
while she has embraced a profitable career 
with which even marriage need not seriously 
interfere. ; 

Dorothy, less certain of herself, but essen- 
tially practical, decided that she would like 
to finish up with a business training in case 
she should “make a hash of literary work.” 
In my view daughters should always be 
given the right to decide these things for 
themselves, and so it came about that 
Dorothy went to a Commercial College for 
eighteen months, there to learn shorthand, 
typing and other commercial subjects. And 
when she considered her education suffi- 
ciently complete in a scholastic sense (for 
one’s education is never really complete in 
any other sense), she went out into the world 
as an ordinary girl clerk—but in the office 
fa big publishing concern. 


The Literary Atmosphere 

If a girl aspires to earn her living as a 
journalast, a literary atmosphere is wonder- 
fully helpful Dorothy started out as an 
tdinary shorthand typist, but gradually she 
rept on to editorial work of a modest 
haracter—and now she is no longer thrilled 
by the novelty of seeing her name in print. 
She is not making a lot of money at present, 
ut she is in a very congenial job, she adds 
frequently to her income by writing stories 

Ane 


1 verse, and e world is her oyster. 


OUR DAUGHTERS 





My two younger daughters are ten and 
six years of age respectively, and so fat 
their education has—in the conventional 
sense—been rather neglected. Deliberately ! 
For 1 do not believe in cramming very 
young brains with cut-and-dried knowledge. 
Children should have time to use their 
powers of observation and to lay the foun- 
dations of their character before they are 
packed into classes and stuffed with made- 
to-measure lessons. Then the “round peg” 
treatment will have less harmful effect upon 
them. Compulsory education begins too 
early in a child’s life and ends too soon. 
My little daughters will go to one sort of 
school or another for just so long as they 
need any sort of schooling, and then they 
will take up the work for which, in the 
meanwhile, they will have displayed a 
natural inclination and for which they will 
have received special instruction, 


Too Soon to Guess 

At present Betty (the youngest) draws 
better and more eagerly than she forms her 
capital letters, but as she is only six it is 
too soon to guess at her future. Joan (at 
ten) wants to be a “dancer or an actress,” 
and certainly she is a born dancer. But 
heaven forbid that she should become either 
a dancer or an actress, for I have seen 
too much of stage life to look upon a 
theatrical career as an ideal one for a girl. 
Yet if, in the course of the next four years 
or so, Joan exhibits real histrionic capacity, 
or continues to foster terpsichorean tenden- 
cies to the exclusion of other possible pur- 
suits, who am I that I should stand in her 
way? I must do my duty as her father 
without regard to my own prejudices, and if 
all her natural inclinations tend towards 
the footlights it would be mean and despic- 
able of me to drive her into an office. I 
will have no “mute inglorious Miltons” in 
my family if I can help it, and if any 
daughter of mine might, with encourage- 
ment and proper training, become an Ellen 
Terry, a Pavlova, or an Elenora Duse, I 
have no right to laugh at the possibility, or 
to try to make a book-keeper of her. 

It is not for us to choose our daughters’ 
careers—ours is the privilege to fit them in 
every possible way for the careers they think 
they have chosen for themselves, but which 
really have been indicated by nature for 


them. 
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*** Does the hakim think,” demanded the sheik, 
‘that | want a wife with only nine fingers ? '"’—p. 1026 
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In the Lay of | hesurrection 


Alice Hegan Rice 


HE big Mediterranean cruiser was 

anchored in St. George’s Bay, and 

everybody had gone ashore but old 
Doctor Butler and myself. He was too old 
to do the strenuous trip up to Ba’albeck 
nd Damascus, and T had a sprained ankle. 
so we hung over the rail together and 
watched the lights twinkle into being in 
Bevrout, and caught the last of the after- 
clow as it died over the cedar-crowned hills 

f Lebanon. 

The old doctor was mellowed with age 
His small blue 
eyes, almost lost in folds of encroaching fat, 
were wells of humour and wisdom. He had 
spent his life on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and knew the customs and 


and seasoned by experience 


ften the lan ruage of the people from Stam- 
boul to Alexandria 
| 


I had good reason to 
e grateful to him during those tedious days 
while my companions were ashore. He had 
1 storv for everv port, and enjoved telling 
them as much as T enjoyed listening. 
“The hills of Lebanon,” he said with a 
reminiscent smile. “It was fiftv—no, fiftv- 
five years ago that I first sailed out of this 
harbour. But I remember it as if it were 
esterday.” 
There was an unmistakable timbre of 
romance in his voice, and T asked hopefully 
f there was a girl in the case 


He chuckled softly. 


“There’s alwavs a 
in the case for me. T was twenty-five 
then, and in love, as IT am this minute at 
eighty !” 

I smiled mv acknowledements. 

“Tet’s have the story,” | begged. “What 


happened ?” 


“It’s a longish tale,” he said. “Suppose 
we have the deck steward put our steamer 
ane. ” 
lairs on the hurricane deck. 


By the time we were comfortably estab- 
drawn up as a protection 
ast the cool night air, the big white 


‘tars of Syria had dawned out of the tender 


lished, with rus 


nurnl : 
tple of the shy 


“All set?” asked the doctor. 
+All set.” 
ment. 


said I with a sigh of content- 


The doctor lit his cigar and commenced 
his story. 

; <So 

As I told you, I came out here in 1868 as 
a medical missionary. I was going to reform 
the East, abolish Islam, and establish Chris- 
tianity. I don’t think I allowed quite enough 
time for the job. At the end of two years 
I gave up the missionary end of it and be- 
came a general practitioner. That was what 
brought me down the coast here; I was to 
meet a friend at a little village called 
Rasheiva, over there in the direction of 
Damascus. He and I were to take ship here 
at Beyrout for Cairo, where we planned to 
open an office together. For some reason 
he was delayed, and I had knocked about 
that desolate old town for three days until 
I was desperate from loneliness and _ bore- 
dom. It was anything but pleasant in those 
days to be the only foreigner in an Arab 
village. Of course I had picked up a few 
phrases, and I could manage to make my 
wants known, but I was conscious of furtive 
surveillance, and knew that I was the sub- 
ject of much of the conversation that went 
on about me. 

One night as I sat in the deserted garden 
and sipped my thick Turkish coffee, a small 
Arab in a yellow robe and a red fez appeared 
at my side, and bowing solemnly said in 
fairly good English: 

“The Sheik Abdallah Assan desires speech 
with you.” 

“With me?” I asked in surprise. “What 
does he know about me?” 


“He desires speech with vou.’ 


, 


1 


I rose reluctantly and followed the man 
to the entrance of the Khan. The miattet 
probably had something to do with my pass- 
port, which had been worn into tatters with 
muck handling. 

ll 


At the doorway stood a tall man of about 
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fifty of rich red lamb’s-wool. 
He had a high-bridged nose, grey restless 





in a burnous 
and a 


pression of weakness and cruelty. 


eyes, a sensual mouth, gvenerai ex 


He looked 


me over critically and somewhat supe 


ciliousiv, then said something to the man 


who had summoned m« 


“Abdallah Assan savs, ‘God give you 
peace,’” translated the man, who was evi 
dently a_ professional interpreter. He 
wishes to know if vou are a hakim 


“Ves, lama 
I do for him 


t "hes I vid. “What can 


ao 


“Tt is not for himse There is one 
among his household lle desires you 
should send a potion to « ize a demon. 

“Ts the patient old or youn " | asked 

“The person of whom he speaks is youn; 

“His mn perhay 

“Not his mn erpreters eve 
caucht mine, al d for the ¢ t time I noticed 
their bright intelligenc« nd the quizzical 
lift of one of his eve That glance 
was the most friendly expression I had re 
ceived in Rasheiya. 

I explained the impossibility of prescrib 


ing for a patient whor 


my words were duly passed on to the sheik. 
They upset hi I ] \fte n 
versation it was explained to me that. the 
] itient wa no other than Zobeidal 2 } 


favourite wife the very mention of vhom 


to a stran man nae ( She was 
in the sech n of tl rem, and noné but 
a son or a brot 1 be a ed, If 
the foreign doct 1 send a powder h 
should be well re rded 

For half an } I r ed the matter 
and when I re ned fit t wa lecided 
that I should be taken out to the he 
house a al ! ‘ he patient tre 
a di n 


me 

I nenecte hat +} , ] le idea w 
to extort nev { e, but I lik 
hi mile ( 

Th ( nd | nted two |} ‘ 
horse h ( I ry M; ( 
followed on ! nd t ervant 
brought up tl n foot. We 
made ¢ h +} ded haz: 
with if } 1 foo 
ind | I { ( n 
1 ] 2 } + il »¢ 
twilicht 


I had no idea whether the journey was } 
long or short, and was relie 


be 


ed when 


the end of half an h wi ned in 
ove of date pal I 
doorway into lor ‘ 
emerged in a s} Its f 
was ot marble, en 1 
marble basin here 
f the flowerin ( 
\ de ran around | nele 
\bdallah Assan conduct with 
pomp to the rai ( 
t} ourtyard, and | 
shoes we disposed 
n, and notwi n I 
had ( red ( Were 
ot bre s 1 | ( 
( | ol h | yla \\ 
fir hed the ‘ 
\ er and ashe 
\ I burnin nee 
1 n a ri 
All t | 


ri it | 
an 
} Id be disper 
ng enough in | 
lnntt a 
It not 
eik di it é 
\ fe en 
have ever seen ‘ 
makin 
with in n 
( in ! 
undulatin 
TT I 
} \ \ 
] 1i¢ \ « 
Habil | 
he 
‘ i] 
f } 
© ¢ ‘ 
P te 
ed 1) nt 
! I n 
1} +} 
+] nil 
1 me 
I 1 | 
‘ 1 hy 
I r¢ Ine } T 
7 | 








IN THE DAY OF RESURRECTION 





These questions were grudgingly an- 
swered, but sutticiently to convince me that 
as really ill, When I said so 
the sheik rose, and pushing aside the detain- 


ing hand ot Habib, led the the 


the woman w 
way to 
yomen’s quarters. 

The harem was on the second floor, with 
latticed windows that looked down into the 
yurtyard, and a wide door that opened on 
to the flat-topped house-roof. 

I followed the sheik across the apartment, 
dimly lit by 
tall, 


yself at last 


swinging lanterns, passed 
found 


in the presence of my patient. 


round a latticed screen, and 


She lay on a low couch, propped up with 


silken cushions. She wore a robe of shim- 
ering silver stuff that closely followed the 
ines of a form, slender yet luxurious. On 
er feet were sandals heavy with gold em- 


and over her face was a thin veil 


yidery, 
f white. 
uncertain for a moment, waiting 
lor the sheik and Habib to get through their 
then I impatiently got out 
and told Ma 
em lift her veil. 





lless colloquy, 


thermometer saoud to have 


There was immediate protest from the 
eunuch 
“Wh s 3 Something to eat?” he 
ved. 
“No; it is an instrument she must hold 
her mouth for a few minutes.” 
What v t do to her ? 
Nothin But it will let me know what 
r temperature is.” 
| e was further consultation, and it was 
ided that my whim should be gratified. 
{maid knelt by the couch and loosened the 
e that covered the face of my patic nt. 
Now I know I am a sentimental old 
ser, but when I tell vou that after fifty- 
years I ca till thrill to the memory 





f that girl’s face, you will know how much 


iS ImMpres ed When the veil dropped 
v eves did like wise. You ec. I couldn't 
rus the ) be a Cr before Sue h 
cation, 
\bdallah Assan’s fifth and favourite wife 
of a fairness that was disturbing. Her 
tburn hair, darkened to red in the shadows, 
flowed over het pillow. Het kin was like 
her-of pearl! had a mouth you 


and he 
ten see in the East, a thin, delicate upper 
,and a small full under lip, like that of 


iting child. But it was her eves that 

re my undoine. ry were lone and 

; wand | mus with fer under thei 
VV lashe need with kohl 

While I wa makin these observations 


the taking of her temperature was being 
watched by the bystanders with tense 
anxiety. Twice the sheik asked her how 
she felt, and whether it gave her pain. A 
sigh of relief went when the glass 
tube was removed and safely put away in 
my poc ket. 


around 


“Have you done?” demanded the eunuch, 
eager to get rid of me. 


“No,” | 


said. “I must listen to the beat 
of her heart. I must place my head upon 
her chest.” 


“What!” cried the 
infidel touch my wife?” 


sheik. “Should an 

“There is no other way,” I answered. 

At this an indignation meeting was held 
between the men, and I seized the chance to 
explain the situation, through the inter- 
Zobeidah. She was very weak 
and evidently in great pain, but she listened 
attentively, and when I had finished, spoke 
appealingly to the angry men beside her. 

“She is saying,” interpreted Massaoud, 
“that the foreign hakim has wisdom greater 
than theirs. She prays her lord and master 
to let you heal her.” 


preter, to 


The sheik turned to me suspiciously. “If 
it be permitted that you lay your head upon 
her chest, what will it do to her?’ 
“Nothing,” said 3. “Ts 
how fast her heart beats.” 
“Bat.” protested the 


will only tell me 


eunuch haughtily, 
“vou who are a hakim should know these 
things already.” 

[ shrugged my shoulders impatiently. I 
Was getting very tired of their ignorance and 
but the 
alarming and her eyes held a mute appeal. 

When at last I was grudgingly permitted 

heart | found it ve 
lar, and the beat much too strong. So 


suspicion, girl’s temperature was 


to examine het ry irregu- 
far 
my examination had gotten me nowhere, and 
s not until 1 put my 
that | had a possible clue to her malady. 


it wi hand on her wrist 
The little finger on her left hand was badly 
swollen, and I noticed an ugly mottling of 
purple across the back of the slender hand. 

When I 
her finger she said it was nothing. 
pion had _ bitten her. It 
healed. But when I examined it I knew it 
the bite of the Syrian 
scorpion, but the sting of the “Aboo hana- 
the that is 
the coast. 1 
infec- 


matter witb 
A scor- 


soon be 


asked what was the 


would 


Was not harmless 


kein,” poisonous spide ! more 


often found farther down saw 


at once that it was a serious case of 


tion. and that if the finger was not removed 
at once there would be small chance of 
saving the girl's life. 
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he superstitious horror with 


Knowing 1 


which the Arabs regard dissection, | dreaded 
to make known the result of my diagnosis. 
And my dread was justified by the fury of 
protest hat followed 1 y verdict. 

“Does the hakim think,” demanded the 
sheik, “that 1 want a wife with only nine 
fingers: 

“If the finger is not taken off the poison 


will go throug 1 repeated again 


and again, 


e*But she is descended from Fatma, the 
daughter of the Prophet,” almost wailed the 
sheik. “What will she do at the resurrec- 
tion, on the final day of judgment? She 
cannot present herself to Allah unless she 
has a whole body. No, by the Prophet ! It 
cannot be. At fedjeur we will go to the 
mosque and pray towards Mecca. Allah Is 
great. He wi restore her 

Although my own faith was strong at 
that time, I knew that a human instrument 
Was necessary to perl rm even God's will. 
I used every argument in my power to make 
the old man consent, but he only beat his 


d called out 


I ai 


face with his hands a1 
Oh! My sorrow! 


ah hides his face 


1 made desolate 


\l] 


1 might have persuade 1 him but for the 
eunuch. Phe lack 1an’s features were 
distoried with e, and with passionat 
gestures he p ed out his 


protest, 
a 


hissed 


infidel’s k hall not touch her 


he ‘He 


f an unbeliever, 


a aoy « 


he belongs to a people who eat pork and 
drink wine. A foreign hakim will give the 
same poison t that we give to kill, he 
will cut off a man’s limbs to save his life! 
Do not trust h ter If it is a poison 
in the blood as he ‘ , | can cure it. l 
will ride out in e desert for a herb | 
know The i ( nat ired her ancestors 
shall ire het Give me but four hours, 
Abdallah Assan, and | | cure her.” 

“And if yo not 

‘Then shall tl foreign hakim have his 
wavy, and Zobeidah, descended of Fatma, 
will be dishonoured in the sight of Allah! 

W hile , n t Wa raging Zobel 
dah had risen to a posture, and wa 
lea n | i n her eagerness to unde 
tand what was takin place Keach time 
| poke he turned to Massaoud and d 
manded a_ translation She alone of all 
those present seemed to have an intelligen 
understandu of the tion, and I could 
ee that ne t ed ( ind was ready to 
tollow 1 ad ( \s e turned to leave 
the apartment she put out a furtive hand 








ind touched my sleeve. Never had I s 
such an appeal in a human face! 

When we got out in the courtyard th 
moon was. shining brightly. Abdallal 
Assan clapped his hands, ive an order t 
a slave, then motioned to be seated be 
side him in the alcove on a pile of 1 shions 
When the slave returned h two que 
shaped pipes and a smal zler my heat 
sank. It was the paraphernalia for th 
smoking of kif, the Ai 1, -and 
knew that once he was ut the influen 
of those insidious fume 1use was lost 

I redoubled my ar ents, trying 
make him see the gravi I Situatk 
He was terribly perturl nwilling 
take the responsibility it < ie ba 
to the dav of resurre lt is his d 
as one of the faithful t his w 
presented a whole body Allah 

When I saw that I I ve | 
I rose with dignity. If easat 
tor Was not to be accept en | wi 


no longer remain his 
‘Be we not all tl 
plously. 


heaven, but I be g ol 


asked 


morning when 


sunrise devoth 


ot the afilicted one.” 


ns 


Remembering th 
that | 


her, I 


and feeling 
service to 
ialn. 


\bdallah 


rel 


As 


drug and dropped it in 
vrave courtesy he protte 

and on my refusin he 
his own lips, and draw 


’ 


his burn is, settled ba K 
his 
the 


was but 


yunting 
every bead 


lt 


breathing told me tl 


ninety-! 


hort 
a sno 





o find my own sleepit 
\t my first move n 
at my elbow, and w tI 
ducted me to a1 
here simple arrat 
for mv comfort gut I 
sleey The fact th 
creature Was d n nae 
the lack of su 
co d 1\¢ het 
ne 
For hou I sat in 
to find a_ solution t 


romance of 
the girl, and the chance 
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to save her life irred all that was 
chivalrous in my nature. 

As I sat there revolving the matter in my 
mind I saw something moving. stealthily 
among the trees below. It was the figure 
of a woman, and she slipped noiselessly 
across the moon-lit spaces from one tree to 
another until she came under my window. 
There she stood for a moment, and I dis- 
tinctly saw her lift her arm and beckon to 
me before she fell back again among the 
shadows. 

I had removed my 


house, so it took but a moment to slip out 


hoes on entering the 


corridor and feel my way down 
Making sure that 
the sheik was still fast asleep on his dee- 


into the 
into the lower at le. 


slender columns 
where I all 


but stumbled over a slave who lay stretched 


wan, I crept behind the 
until I reached the outer door, 


across the threshold. 
I was rather excited, for I 





sy this ti 
cuessed that the woman was 
from the haret * 

In the 
and T saw by her eyes and her trembling 
hands that she was badlv frightened. She 
whispered something which T could not un 


an emissary 
and I scented danger. 
hadows she was waiting for me, 


derstand, and pointed distractedly to the 
light in the latticed windows of the women’s 
quarters. 

“Zobeidah?” I asked. 

She nodded and pulled her veil closer 
about her face. 

T knew the sheer insanity of thus invad 
ing the sanctitv of the harem at midnight, 
but nevertheless I followed her. With in- 
finite caution she crept to the back of the 
house, and I followed as noiselessly as I 
could. Just as we reached the steps lead 
ing to the roof-top, I felt mv arm seized 
from behind. 

“Master,” 
“by the sacred came! of the Prophet, where 


whispered a_ terrified voice, 


7o you?” 

Turning, I saw Massaoud, hi 
in the moonlight. 

“She has sent for me.” J] 
pointing upward 

“But no!” ur d Massaoud, 
force me down ¢!} te] “Tt is not per 
mitted. It will be your death. You do not 


face livid 
whispered, 


trying to 


understand.” 


“Where 


“] 


rise 


le 


is th 


uli 


has gone into the 


he poke of. H 


“ Then 


“I 
It is 


“Then,” 


{ 


S 


his 


mounting 


call 


( 


the 


seiess. 


custom, 


cannot retut 

sheik!” I 
He will ste 
He annot 


the steps, “ Vl 


the consequences.” 
Even before I 
I could 


agon 


as I 


ay 


IT lay 
he ad, 


she 


rapi 


1} 


ind called her by 


hear 


cried I, jerking 


} 


half-suppr 


Two women move 


! 


m 


v hand on the 1 


mized 


supplication. 
“She 


me. 


couraveous. 


finge 


r 


implores 
Massaoud, who 
“She say 


off 


she \ 


n 


disjointedly, 


] 


a7 
1 


n 
1¢ she 
in 
you to 
vad_srel 


\rabian 


That if 


i not 


aesert 


yproached and eved me 


n betore 


tor fh 1! 
wake 
arm tree a 
her ind ta 
ly lit r 
roans 
the co 


But you cannot do so, master 


is in 


jeopardy.” 


I explained to her tl 


to sleep and she 


the operation w 
as Do 


now 
that 


I 


would 
as over 
not wait!” she 
before they con 
may live.” 
versonal safety w: 


My 


professional 


emereen 


concerned at the moment 
proper surgical equ ent 
the fact that mv head w 
would be absolutely nece 
Rasheiva to the English 
phuric ether and alcoh 
instruments, and even t 
there was time t h 

Again I demanded tt 
™m t be w ken 1, bn 
who was dispatched on 
hack with the word that } 
stu] and all efforts to 1 
vain 

“Then bring me w 
cried, “and bring them 

It was me moment 
women found a rose-tre 
whittled to a point in 
water on some. sheer 
erved as ink. I dash 

1 beckoned to Ma 

I} n 

‘ h A | 


“Ask the woman if Zobeidah is worse ’’ 
I commanded. 

“She cavs her pain is increacecd tenfold 
That she w 1 } f the 
great heik and do the b line of the 
foreign hakim, « he will die.” 
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yuld + } 
nothin 
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1 
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—e 
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IN THE DAY OF RESURRECTION 





Take the swiftest horse on the place and 
English 
If you do not return the lady will 


fetch me these things from the 
chemist. 
die. Do you 
Massaoud looked at me and caught the 
excitement In my voice. 

“TJ will do your bidding,” he said. “T will 


ride like the | 


understand?” 


sirocco, but do not 
The 


will 


expect 


me too soon. chemist’s home is far 


irom his shop. It take time.” 
When he was gone I began the fight with 
Zobeidah for her life. She 


sh wed a 


was suffering 
rture, but she marvellous cour- 


age, enduring the paroxysms of pain in 


silence, except when she implored me not to 
small 


her. By giving her 


morphia | 


leave hy po- 
some 
moment the 


effects of the drug wore off her limbs began 


dermics of was able in 


measure to reileve her, but the 


cramp and her head to draw back, giv- 
ing every indication of convulsions. 

It was not until the first streaks of dawn 
appeared that she sank into a stupor, and 
I had time to think of 
serious predicament. 1 


myself and my 
crept out on the 
roof-top, taking care that my head did not 
uppear above the balustrade, and faced the 
situation squarely. 

The offence of visiting the harem at night 
while the sheik slept was sufficiently grave, 
but to 


upon his fair 


disobev his commands and operate 


youne wife without his con- 
punished by 
the code of honour in these 
and | swift 


Two lives hung in the 


sent would indubitably be 


death. 


primitive 


I kne WwW 
lands, knew the 
course of justice. 
and mine. IT must choose 
between them. 

on my forchead. 
What were these fanatical Arabs with their 


‘ tic 
OTIC 


The cold sweat broke out 
superstitions to me I cursed myself 
for having gotten into this hazardous posi 


m. There was not a moment to lose. I 


once. I could easily get 


av before the household 


lust es ape at 


awoke, make 


way to the coast without returning to 


Rasheiva, and take the first boat that sailed 


trom the port. Trembling in every limb, I 


egan to crawl « towards the stair- 


iutiouslh 
way, but I never reached it. 


As T put my hand on the 


railing IT caught 


faint odour of musk left upon it by 
Instantly the 


Chat luminous oval 


] 


fobeidah’s clinging fineer 
girl's face was before me. 
lace, with its great appealing eyes that had 


No, T couldn't 


voune and beautiful to 


Iked on me as a savionutl 
go! She was too 


that dawn! We 


who 


are used to the denser air of Europe can 
scarcely form an idea of the ethereal 
and transparency of the Syrian 
atmosphere. Away in the east I could see 
a string of camels winding their way to 
Damascus ; far off in the west rose the snow- 
capped peaks of Lebanon, and down below 
in the fountain played in a 
and an old sheik stirred 
cushions muttered in his 


subilety 


courtyard a 
basin 
among his 


marble 
and 
sleep. 

{ crouched behind the railing and waited 
in a fever of and anxiety. 
Every second was fraught with danger, fot 
Zobeidah 
only get 


impatience 


Massaoud could 
arrival of the 
eunuch there was one chance in a hundred 
that she, at least, might be saved. 

\ sound in the distance made me instantly 
alert. It was the unmistakable 
galloping horse. I crawled 
the roof and scanned the 
ing my 


and for me. If 


back before the 


beat of a 
to the end of 
horizon. Strain 

two silhouettes 
One was tall and 
stood in the stirrups, the 
short bent low over the 

I watched them with my heart 
in my mouth as they raced neck and neck. 
Gradually the tall 
I could see his lifted arm as he lashed his 


eyes, I could see 
desert. 
high 
and 


racing across the 
thin and 
other was 

horse’s head. 


thin figure drew ahead. 


horse. It was the eunuch, and I knew the 
game was up. 
Just as I was ready to plunge for the 


steps a cry came out of the distance which 
both and myself to a 
came distant 


brought horsemen 


halt. It 


visible only as a golden circle of light. 


from a minaret, 
High and sweet through the clear air came 
the muezzin’s call to morning prayer : 

‘La ilaha illa Allah, Mohammed re sul 
Allah!” 
I saw 
their steeds, spread their rugs, and kneel and 
themselves with then 
Then, as I watched, 


the two riders fling themselves from 
bow and _ prostrate 

faces Mecca. 
I saw the short one leap to his feet, 
the bridle of one horse, the other, 
and leave the tall thin figure still kneeling 


towal ds 
SEIZE 
mount 


in the sand. 
Massaoud, bearing his 
h 


Ten minutes later 

precious package, presented himself, brea‘ 

less, on the house-top. We were ready for 

Zobeidah lay on a table under the 

lamp, and hot water and bandages 
| é 


him. 
swinging 
were close at hand. 

You 
business it 
inadequate light, and the necessity of utmost 
When Zobeidah 


may imagine what a nerve-racking 


was, with crude instruments, 


succumbed to the 


sp ed. 
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ether both waiting women thought I had “But she is dead! You have killed he 
killed her, and wailed forth their anguish “T can restore her.” | 





i said haug 
throughout the ordeal. conscious even in my peril of the absurdit 
But little Massaoud with his close-set, ob of the whole aftiair. Seeing that she 
servant eyes and his willing hands was a_ returning to consciousness, | de the m 
good assistant. Together we managed to of it. With mysterious passes over 
finish the job before the hubbub in the face, I muttered some high-sounc 

courtyard below told us that the eunuch had medical terms. 

arrived and aroused the household, The etfect on the sheik s in intaneo 
“You must flee, master!” implored Mas “See!” he cried, bendin ( el 

saoud. “It is your last chance. Go! Go breathes. Will she liv 

by the roof-top; I will follow!” “She will live,” I announced with a 


\gain my instinct for self-preservation gant assurance. 
fought with my sense of professional duty. “El-hamdoo Allah!” he cried, wit 


The only possible chance of the operation sudden change of mood I art in 
proving successful lay in careful medical a great hakim. Thou art my son, my « 
attention tor days to come. soul: bv the head t ta 
If I could onh outwit the sheik, meet done well.” 
his superstition with another—for once adopt “And did she live I ed breathles 
hom vopathy, and let like ire like! As | as old Dr. Butler's 
° stood irresolute an idea occurred to me. It “Ves.” he said, he ‘ It w 
was such an absurd expedient that I had desperate fight, but she vw me and 
little hope of it succeeding, but in my des won out. I stayed on for ; rtnight 
peration I seized it. Turning to the opet ing the wound and vgetti t | n 
ating table, I gave a hasty order to Mas of het ystem., I wa the I rec 
saoud, and had only time to see it properly the great hakim whose 
executed before Abdallah \ssan, followed hours at a time | wa pe tted ft 
by the eunuch and several servants, burst n the house-top with 1 patient an 
into the room attendants. As she es 
The sheik’s eve were bloodshot and _ he in it. Oh, my \ n friend, evel 
was trembling with fury When he saw in such danger! W I sleepin 
Zobeidah, lying unconscious with her band was conscious of a ie! ) aroun 
aged hand across her br , he started to pale oval face, of a pair « 
wards me with murder in his face. grateful eves, and 
I confess I was terribly frightened, for I are There was no ¢ In 
was unarmed and there no ionver a tl t c al it t ‘ 
wav of « pe But the pertority of m flight ! 
race helped me Before tl ry of his rage The first n Ez 
could break, I steppe | forward, and up there ' 
Hlinging up my 1 h a gesture of ( n, and at | 
iuthority, I said i e of tremulous til het 
solemnit nt fted cle 
re ! M l \llah ha pro rf the la ne pre 
vided a y! I re ed behind me and “ie na! he ; 
] d up a botth 5O 
See, in fl f ; hol the finge ] I re 
of Zobe lal . Cc ¢ rdant of | tma, wit B - im ! ) I t I 
of the Prophet Here, preserved, it: shall better ] ( nf 
re iin until the D of R ection, when ! Rast e 
he shall esent herse \llah th a friend nd 1 
who . al ! f r house t. | 


na ked } ell n the eve re n re I 
Amazed, | ‘ ttle ind died lpertinent 

t ntents, } next nt he ed Well.” the l 

at Zoveu ih na cried 1 I aily p t n ( 














storie liddle Aged Komances 


Mussa BOWEN 


HE number of celebrated love stories 
which have middle-aged heroes and 
eater than might be at first 
supposed, lor imagination is apt to clothe 
lovers with eternal youth and 


heroines 1s 


perpetual 
graces, and when we hear of a love story 
or episode, even if this be of commonplace 
people in ordinary settings, we like at once 


to picture them as young and well favoured.” 
| ; 


Small wonder, then, that the protagonists 


of the great passions of the past, particu- 
larly those bearing famous names, have been 
sloriied with fabulous beauty and the ex- 
quisite freshness of life’s opening May; and 
yet, to speak sober truth, we cannot even 
be sure of the age of Romeo; we know how 
young Juliet was, but Romeo might have 
been, for all we know, himself middle-aged. 
Leaving poetry and fiction, a rich and 
tempting field for these romantic gleanings, 
and turning to those great lovers whom we 
know to have actually lived and to have 
more Or less Col unonplace 
that a vast 
oom of their 
youth, and even, in some cases, the heyday 


their prime. 





been, no dou 
ple like ourselves, we find 


1 
mber were l 





long past the | 


Intensity and Depth 
We find also that the intensity, sincerity 


nd dent} f | ! 
aud at > 


ptn ot Nes¢ m1adatke 1 


aged lovers’ 





otlons were not one whit | than those 


eager youth—indeed, these passions in 
st cases exceeded the more. transient 
venile attachments; in the most powerful 


intatuations, and what used to be called the 





rande pass n,” one at least of the couple 
usually well into the prime of life. 


! 
One of the most curious of love affairs, 
had an unbounded effect on 
le history of europe, wa that of Louis 
When Louis Was young, i reeable and 
made a triumphal entry into 
Paris on the casion of his marriage in 
; 


vel by Marjorie Lowen in Great 


Britain and U.S.A, 


1660, cavorting on a splendid horse wearing 
silver tissue with “carnation-coloured ” rib- 
bons and plumes and massed with diamonds 
and pearls; besides his wife, Marie Thérése, 
there were present among the spectators 
Madame Beauvais, his first love, Madame 
Scarron, his last, and, in the train of the 
Queen, Marie Mancini, the niece of Mayain, 
with whom the King was at that moment 
romantically enamoured and for whose sake 
he had been willing to tear up the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees and marry a commoner. 
Twenty-five. years later, shortly after the 
death of his ignored and ineffective Queen, 
Louis privately married the widow of the 
humble, hunchbacked scribbler Scarron, who 
maintained a complete ascendancy over him 
for the remaining thirty years of his life. 


A Fascinating Tyrant 

Louis at that time was forty-seven years 
old and Madame de Maintenon two years 
his senior; beautiful, artful, fascinating as 
she was, ™ was probably through her bigotry 
more than through her charms that she held 
her long empire over the King, for Louis, 
like so many tyrants, was a_ religious 
fanatic; be that as it may, she must hav 
been a most remarkable woman to have 
achieved such a marriage and kept such a 
husband, and though there can be littl 
doubt of either her ambition or her evil 
influence on the unhappy policies of France, 
there is nothing to show that she did no 
truly love the King, and there must have 
been some singular attraction both sides to 
keep this singular couple so faithful and so 
inseparable for so long. 

The next century was pre-eminently that 
of “grandes passions”; this was perhaps 
rather an artificial and cultivated emotion, 
vet in some instances real and devastating 
enough. 

D’Alembert, the 
was at the age of fifty to sixty deeply and 
tenderly in love with Julie de Lespinasse, 
herself, at forty years of age, engaged to 


celebrated enc yclopadist, 
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the Comte de Mora, the object of her 
tende! affection, and n ed by an ove 
whelming passion for the Comte de Guibert, 
the fashionable favourite of the hour. 


ili 


Both Jean le Rond D’Alembert and Julie 


de Lespinasse were plain, sickly and poor, 
clouded by the most painful personal his 
tory, but sensitive, intelligent and refined, 


he a and s} 


conside rable 


man of genlus ot 


re- 


1 a Woman 


talent; whether she evet 


turned, or even realized his passionate love 


for her, is not certain; what is clear is het 


desperate infatuation for De Guibert, het 
death on his marriage, and the heart-break 


after her 
iowed who had pos 
be 


rible and anguished story in all 


of D’Alembert when he, 


found the papers that sl 


funeral, 


sessed her heart; there can no more 


the 


tel 
annals 
of love. 

It Julie de Lespinasse who wrote the 
most famous of all love letters 

‘I love you, I suffer, and 1 await you.” 

And it she 
phant agony, said 

“Tt is nothing to be loved when 
young, lovely, 
indeed to 
and despised.” 


Was 


was who, in a sort of trium 


one ts 


rich, courted—it is something 


. } 4 
be love tl whe wv one is old, plain 


A Union of Noble Minds 
The genuine and 

Voltaire for Madame 

union of noble minds, 


hi 


Chatelet, again a 


tin atta 


int of 


took place when both 


were of middle age Voltaire was well over 
forty when he first fled to the delicious re- 
treat of Cirez, and his aftection tor his 
brilliant, accomplished and enthusiasti 
friend endured ti her death many yeat 
later. 

Madame de Chatelet was not dowered 
with any particulal be { and Voltaire, 
as we know, Was Ineapre and even repulsive 
in appearance, but both were attractive by 
reason of the force and fire of their person 
alities, their graceful learnin and thei 
courageous temperaments 

Another Frenchwoman of venius vy the 
heroine ol a middle ved love attair;: 
Georges Sand Amantine Aurore Dudevant 
was no longer ung when she first met 
Chopin and inspire h with the ce tion 
that endured till | death in his fortieth 
year; it was he n-up dauchter 
Solange, who was respon e for the pa 
ine of the lovers, wv h has been too often 
attributed to the capri d uelty rf 
“George Sand herself th pe har 
woman wrote me excetient nove full of 
passion, romance and 1 eauty of ade 


the n * we 


scription and language, tl ost delichtf 


being perhaps Mauprat,” “ Pauling anc 

‘Les Maitres Mosaistes,” all now too lit | 
read; Madame Dudevan i beaut 

woman who preserved her powe of pe 

sonal fascination until late in her | fe. | 

more potent Was the I 

affectionate nature, her wit, her quick i 

telligence , | 


Nelson’s Famous Love 
When Lord Nelson f 
Hami 


he wa fort vears old 


ton and s 

probably for she kept t te f her bi | 
uncertain) only a few vear neer, an : 
their mutual attachment er red to Nel : 
son death when he \ f en, al | 
always, it would see on same hict 
romantical not 

kmma Hamilton, besides her resplender | 
loveliness, immortalized G e Romne | 
another of het passionate lmirers, ] 
essed great natural gif n f a bol | 
and generous temp il nt ( ted » | } 
the adored of a hero 

The end was as bi beginnir | 
she became “blowzy in and died i 
miserable poverty, neglected and forsaker 
shortly after the triumph of Trafa I 


A Pitiful Romance 





Another romance with an n | 
ful, it ehtly L¢ it ¢ 
Honoré de Balza 

In 1835, when he n “Seve 
Veal etter tre i 4 Mac 
Hanska, cons tul I Med 
de Campagne led ntimen 
correspondence tha r 
+ Che : } 

is the 1 and I 

reat Frencl ] he 
entire devotion and « } 

When her } in ( 1 
Hansl recepted Bal at ol 

riage ith pair 

The union proved an 
the mutual passion ! 
on e inspecti 1 ¢ 
1 n haste | 
( rred two yea t t 

Yering n 
( ly ? ) ‘ ) 
ot h love of t ’ 

\ feelin ‘ t 
t e of Ale n } ] M 
\\ roie Mi n ( 

I | ent h ewn 1 


HISTORIC MIDDLE-AGED ROMANCES 








Besides his wife there were present among the spectators his first love—and his last’ 


| 
ight, and who had h a brilliant glance 
liscover and such a sharp tongue to pro- 
the { es of his fe Mv himself 
Ity of the f{ f be ine enamoured 
the dashin handsor eccentric aristo 
t, da nte { i. duk and wife of a 
Montagu; th y was in her thirtieth 
a and he five rs olde but appearing 
1er by re n of | r and de 
It was 1 ul with eltv, either 
ughtles ( pret edit ed, tha he re 
1 tl poet’s advances, for Pope’s love 
ned to fury, and he tigated Lady Mary 
lnously and pitefully in his satires, to 
t h attacks she was not slow to re spond, 


the literary battle becoming one of the 
famous feuds of the day. 
“Hell hath no fury like love to hatred 
ees 
Painfully Ridiculous 
affair was amusingly fantastic that 


If this 
Horace Walpole and Madame du De ffand 


owing to the prig 


ol 


was painfully ridiculous 
eish self-consciousness of Walpole and the 


extreme cringing affection of the brilliant 
marqu sc. 


There 1 


worldly, melancholy 
leaving her hooded chair or het bed, nearly 


s no doubt that this cynical, witty, 


woman, blind, neve 
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cherished a profound 
and Eng- 


seventy years of age, 
passion for the 
lishman, who was both cold and peevish, 
his fiftieth year. 


witty fastidious 
and had himself passed 
If he secretly returned this peculiar love 


too acutely to the ridiculous 


he was sensitive 

side of the situation, and his main anxiety 
seems to have been to hush up the infatua- 
tion. of the marquise for fear of the sneers 
of their mutual acquaintances, while pri 


vately enjoying the flattery so constantly 
bestowed on him by such a clever and 
famous woman. 

He seems to have treated her with con- 
siderable harshness and petulance, and it 


was as well for her that they had generally 
the Channel between them; her letters, so 
submissive, bent and adoring, are not very 
pleasant reading, and one feels that she was 


vell punished for her tet 
to 
in the day 


ierity in venturing 


indulge in an “affaire du cawur” so ‘ate 


and cd spite such personal disad- 
vantages. 


the 


pt nsier, 


le Mont- 


Mademe 
Mademoise le 


story of 


In 


‘La Grande ‘andthe 


’ 


Duc de Lauzun, it is again the lady who 
suffers: the Gascon adventurer attracted 
the attention of the reat lady in 1660 
when he was twenty- ght and she was 
forty-two; her passion for him was as 
lasting as it was olent, and she did 
her best to outwit the King’s « mands 
not to marry the pstart adventurer; it is 
still obscure whether L: XIV did permit 
1is cousin to marry the Gascon, bat some 
assert that such a union was privately con 
tracted when the bride was fifty in any 
case, the lovers were separated, and made 
! elle was extre cl unhappy and re 
orted to religious consolation she died in 
the od ot nctity 100 3, leaving 
Lauzun to continue h irprising career fot 
man veal to rryie 


Vain, Eccentric, Wilful 


She wa n, ¢ ful, but ery 
ill-used and unt nate nd t sincerely 
ar te nd { er or hu 
band hichever I n in 

She hal 1 1 © n of France 
i] Queen rs i ll bu Queen 
$ Enoland. } these three 
daz ) T I ( not t | he I t 

t} ‘ ‘ } tile 
dventt t ha en het 
he 

M elle de Montper 1 is of 
] handso \ ( f be \ 
ul | un, t he f mance ' 


he is, was ugly, 
deformed. 


An Exquisite Love Story 


The two greatest pain 
is to say of the worl 
beautiful movine and 
of later life. 

Michael Angelo 
man when he ( 
Colonna, wife of the M 
who exer ised uch i 
over this marvellous 

This love was tran 
by sunset melanchol 
deep and enduring. 

Vittoria Colonna 
and wa or a pl 
position raceful ( 
she 1d lave been 
who Wa loved ne 
\ ) | ) Vittor i ( 
his friend and hi 
tion and his inspiration. 
Mona Lisa 

Even mo ( 
is the ] e ttl 
da Vin 10 tne 
most curiou ot f 
know as Mona I ’ 

He was | 
thi lad na 
picture 

i nt i tha 
earlier likeness, a 
Leonardo to 
withered 

Het na wa | 
(; I lo in¢ he 
cl { { | rent 

f her at 
beer ! ‘ 
ever | I 
t} n en 
bv Me k | 

XL ve ( n 
( n ( 
an e M \ 

thy } ‘ ‘ 

) () 

her pre nee t | 

a 

( 1 : ‘ B 

pt in 


dwarfish anc 


( 


} 
1 


e 


ven slightly 





Modest Means and 


A Legal Article 
B 


° y 
Marriage Settlements A Barrister-at-Law 


F aman and a woman contemplate mar 
riage, and either or both of them possess 
any capital or any expectations of in- 

heriting capital at a future date, the question 
ust invariably arise as to whether or not 


arriage settlement should be executed. 


But inasmuch as many people have the 
haziest ideas of what a marriage settlement 
really is, it may be as well to start by 
explaining that point before passing on to 

nsider when a marriage settlement is a 


ise proy sion, 


Let us assume that John Smith is about 
marry Mary Jones. John Smith is the 
uid possessor of £5,000, which he received 
sa legacy on the death of an uncle. Mary 


] 


mes has not a penny in the world, and 


is all her family can do to get her trous- 


au together. 


Alternatives 
Now John Smith can do one of two things 
th his £5,000 He can retain absolute 
ntrol over it, and no explanation is needed 


ake that clear. Or he can “settle it on 
oh; means to say that he will 
actually transfer all the stocks and shares 





epresentil his £5,000 to two or three 

ee n it the ame time he will sign, 
seal and deliver a rather formidable-looking 
en illed a marriage settlement, 


ierein he will give the fullest instructions 
his trustees as to what they are to do 
1 the ney through all the changes of 
ute and fortune that may arrive from his 


The usual sort of directions that John 


Smith will give in respect of such a sum as 
00 would be as follow He would in- 
ruct his trustees to pay the income of the 
0 et 1 bye eenerous and cive him 
per cer ind abolish the income tax), 
. 


{250, to him, John Smith, during his 


etime; and then, if 1 dies before Mary, 
he income VI to her during het life ; 
that, so lor eitl John or Marv are 
e, one } { them entitled to 
Whol { thy | hp Tt m ) e. and no one 
can to h it 


But John has to look farther ahead than 


+h ° 
hat. He knows that death will come to 


him and to Mary some day, and that they 
may leave a child or children behind them. 
He realizes that he and Mary might both 
die before the children had come to years 
of discretion. On the other hand, he hopes 
that he and she may be spared to see theit 
children’s children. He has to try, with the 
aid of his lawyer, to make plans to meet 
all these contingencies, and to give instruc 
tions in this wonderful deed to his trustees 
to guide them whate’er betide. Perhaps 
really the deed is not quite so wonderful as 
it sounds—for lawyers have been making 
them for many, many years, and watching 
out for all the odd chances that mav follow 
a simple marriage, and there are books full 
ot forms and prece lents calc ulated to chec k 
mate the unforeseen with uncanny cunning. 

Anyway, John will probably previde that 
after his own death and the death of Mary 
the £s,0c0 shall be divided up between the 
children, if there are any, of the marriage. 
He may very likely say that the {£5,oco 
shall be divided in such proportions among 
the children as he shall indicate later on by 
a deed or by his will—or that, if Mary sur- 
vives him and he has not expressed his 
wishes, then she shall have the right of divid 
ing it up, and that if neither he nor Mary 
give any intimations as to their wishes, then 
the £5,000 is to go equally between all the 
children, and each would get his or het 
share of capital and the trust would be at 
an end. 


Trustees 

Of course that does not mean that if there 
were five young children left on the death 
of John and Mary that they would each be 
given fi,oco to play with in the nursery. 
The trustees would use the income of the 
fund for the benefit of the children during 
infancy, and no boy would come into his 
actual £1,000 until he attained the age of 
twenty-one, and no girl until she attained 
twenty-one or married under that age. 

Now undoubtedly there is a great deal to 
he said for the marriage settlement that 
John may execute. It means that, come 
fine weather (financially) or foul, there is 
ilways £250 a year between the family and 
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the workhouse John may take to speculat ten years to realize what an inestin 
ing wildly on the Stock Exchange, with the idvantage the poss 
usual sad results: he may suddenly become ferred on those who have been et 
{ rossly extravagant and start buving mines, their houses inste vd « ha n to rent 
motors, or mezzotints ; he may take to strong under tl everlastin 
waters or even become insane—but that hunted out by some new 1 etor 
{5,000 remains unapproachable and invio establishes a claim 
late. It is not John’s to touch or tamper 
with; it belongs to the trustes , and if they The Problem of Education 
were so foolish a to part with any of the And there is the pl bl ie c t the 
capital to John, in answer to his entreaties, cation of the children It true th 
they would personally | liable to Marv and son marriage 
the children to replace anything that was made for raising some 
lost However much John gets into debt tenance and advanct ent 
even if he becomes bankrupt his creditor but that qualifies p ] 
cannot touch that 5,00 it is sealed with cised only by leave of a 3 n 
a trust for the wife and the children. to the nfettered 
And if a girl was about to marry a man iberately giving lavisl 
who was likely to devel n\ f these 1 in hat the } 
desirable characteristic Ss, I should advise het \ in 
without any hesitation to insist on a mat later on in life 
riage settlement. Two hundred and fiftv a And it must never be fe tten tl 
year does not provide many luxuries for a trustees of a marriage 
family of five in these days, but it is better nvest in “Trust 
than the workhouse ver fe and ver 
many perfectly legi I 
The Other Side of the Picture able to a shrewd 
Sut take the other sid of the picture rate of interest 
Suppose John Smith ; a hard-working, appreciate in cay 
level-headed young man wh driving his The nclusi t 
way upwards and onwards by his integrity thi If the man 
and his brains, is it weld for him to drop them, are verv rich 
his £5,000 into a locked xx of which death can be settled to 7 
alone holds the key Wile and children 
The possession of pital which can be me capital still left 
used as ¢ ipital and no ere as the reator the need and ¢ ( 
of income is an incalculable blessing in all time to time arise, tl 
walks of life. It may mean all the differ ment is right and pt 
ence between pl ddins on tor ever as some | h } 
one else’s emplové and rising to the posi and the two of tl 
tion of the master man who gives orders i nly a smali at t pital, then I 
ead of rece n the the 1 that i I 
\nc ‘ { n ! ! n tores¢ ( ( 
wed n ' The i1 
may Tome per f kone ne to ents I ne 
any ] nm « One } } t t f } 
look back to the | tave of the 7 t eat 


“REK SC 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 


3efore the children go back to school they will want to 
read the lovely stories in the September 


LITTLE FOLKS. Now Ready, 1]- Net 
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by 
JSohr Valory 


\ days of long ago when all bold men 
along the coast were smugglers, a young 
man and an old man stood together on 


liff above the sea. The young man was 


| 


ys Preece, the notorious smuggler chief; 





old man was Jim Noble, a wily seaman 


vho worshipped his chief. Amos was not 
stening to the old sailor; his keen gaze 

directed towards the distant reach of 
sand, where a girl gathered seaweed into 


panniers hung across a_ patient donkey’s 


‘That’s a odd fancy of yours, to be watch 


y my maid so long, Amos boy,” said the 

; man, after waiting in vain for a reply 
) ' a question, 

/ (mos started. “Not so odd, come to that, 

. *s shi s to fool the new excise 

f man: he’s going over the sand toward het 


how she do 


urlous to sec 


The old man chuckled. “ You can trust 


1 Marv to handle him all right, and to 
" ke him believe anything she tells him. 
ere he goes to her like steel to the mag 
et. She told me she had made a good 
ginning with him, and she reckoned that 





she met him at dusk to-day she could play 


ld pto his game, and put him on the wrong 


+] eons to wond ‘twas right 
ad trust a woman so far, Jim,” said Amos 

3 sullenty, 
he What, not trust my Marv! Why, there’s 
lood of generations of smugglers in het 

wa ld 
tepping to meet that sailor 
tell vou, Jim, that once a 
} } 


by a man, she’s all 





ther did not make any answer, 


astead he focused his telescope on the 


Well lad \mo , as thou ly he ex 
t ft what had been seen 
here for yourselt,” said 


ly, “for your words have so 





disturbed my reason that I can’t think the 
right way.” 

The young smuggler stooped to the tele 

scope and saw the figures of the girl and 
sailor clearly. The girl’s red hair, at that 
distance, gleamed so that a stranger would 
have thought she wore a red head-dress; she 
was talking and laughing with animation, 
as the excise man helped in the lifting of 
seaweed to the donkey’s back. 
‘After all,” said her father, “she’s only 
»eving orders. I heard you tell her to fool 
with that story that the pack 
horses were to be in readiness over at Nanty 
cove this day week to take the cargo; and it 
she didn’t she cared for 
him, he would never believe her.” 


ol 


the chap, 


make pretence that 


“Tf it’s pretence, it’s the best bit of play- 
acting ever | 
Amos, the 


have seen in my said 
telescope shaking slightly in his 


hands. 


life,” 


strong 

The two men stood discussing the land- 
ing of the next contraband cargo, and occa- 
sionally taking turns at the glass, the father 
in perplexity, the 





smuggler chief frown 
ingly, and with his hands getting more and 
more shaky. 

When the 
gave a 


the girl Amos 


thankfulness. “T’l] 
down and put an end to these rizs,” 


Gio to 


excise man left 
sigh of step 
said he. 
work steady, boy; Mary’s a hasty 
temper,” said the father, 

Leaping and sliding, Amos went down to 
the sand, and then he stood, arms folded, 


eged eirl, the colour 





watching the bare-les 
of her hair reflecting red-gold in the water 
and wet sand 


She saw him, straightened herself, and 


held up a beckoning arm bare to the 
shoulder, 
‘l did want to see you, Amos, be- 
cause * she be gan 
‘If it’s anythine to do with the excise 
save your words, Mary; f 


mah, you can 

I've changed the plan, and there’s no need 

for vou to have more dealings with him.” 
“But whys 


» There was disappointment 
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in ic I n 
pass 1 ovel 1¢ | heck 

I’ve changed the plan aid the young 
sm it 

Phe ritl kicked Wf sand, and 
Wat ed the | > tm 

I is proud \ she said 
ay , | t | ( it iV y! cl 
panion keen ( id the black 
ha 1 man ] ( rt yuld belie ( 
anvt i” a maid bal 1 1im.” 


For answe ler took off | ha 
1 inclined 1 \\ yul 
VW ! | 
I t ' 
| ‘ \ i " 
trie ri, bitin 
\m ( ep 
1" time \ i did, M 
ass a 1d 
Phe ->m ( t Dora 1 
was smiiin n \\ I th 
f vou 1 | M l—n 
black 


maid t nd if I ty 
' i i ' { 
t 


oe 


Put those down, that way is 
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too easy, said the smuggler calmly ‘"-—p. 1041 


that’s so 


lives of us 





Was gleaming on the 
N yble: his VOIC( whe n he spoke 
‘If she’s anyways treacherous, boy, there’s 
ht for it but * Tle made 
0, nothin 





a gesture, 


was wonder- 





hasty, Jim. I 
ng if me and you could hit on a plan.” 
‘ ’ ! 


that 
‘th ugh 1 do love 


‘There’s only one plan with them 


) 
I 
trav,” said Jim Noble, 


e maid dearly 


(mos paced the “What's 


room in thought. 


my mind is mostly suspicion. Suppose 
put her over yonde n the Rockside 
ve, till th in has been made,” he said 


handting, boy, though 


maid,” said the father tremu 


usly; “it will go hard with any that tries 


to do such.” 

“We need not rouse her,” said Amos 
rerly, “Vou send her over at eventide 
fetch some gear from the cave, and I'l 
WwW afte nd when she’s saie inside I'll 
ita tone against the entry, so that 


a PTe; ‘ 
she'll be there safe. There’s wine and bis- 


and when all 


oo and let her 


nts and candles in plenty, 


the stuff is landed snug I'll 


free, and make out that it was some accident 
that held her prisoner there.” 

“You’ve a wonderful headpiece, boy, and 
no mistake,” said Mary’s father with relief, 
“because there's no use in raising a tempest 
when you can go to work calm. I’ll send 
when it comes dusk.” 

Mary Noble hurried along 

the cliff to the cave whose secret 
with his hat 
\mos. He 


hid behind a boulder while the girl stood 


her ove! 

So at twilight 
was known 
ifter her, 


only to few, and 


pulled far over his eves, went 
amidst the tangled growth where the entry 
When the din 
as if the ground 


’ 5 


to the cave was. shape of 
had 
opened, Amos hurried to the group of rocks, 
and ilders he 


against the one that was the pivoted open 


her disappeared 


lifting two bo placed them 


ing to the cave. 


He was distance on his homeward 


some 
journey, when the thought of the girl im 


prisoned in that dank place took him back 
with some vague thought of releasing her. 
With stealthy 
boulders, and then, like 


olass before 


steps he drew near to the 
a picture painted on 
the golden head of 


4 


him, he saw 
the girl be nding towards the black head ot 
the excise man, and he turned away, think 
vhen she would 


ine only of her gratitude 


be release 1. 
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The next morning 
N ble ha 1 
the m 





it was supposed that 
sit to 


face of 


O rela- 


Amo 


triumphant 


Mary gone on 
| his 
haired 


il 


av a 


tive ovel and th 


at 


htened, 

elances the bla 
gladdened the hearts fellows. 
the next night, the 
forces of the Crown kept close watch 
a score of pack 


Preece an 


k excise man 


And 


well-armed 


on while 
over 
the rambling movements of 
| 


horses, a small sailing vessel was towed by 
row boats close in to sh Te. and all her 
cargo was carried to the safety of a tunnel 





in the memory 


here never had been 


of 


that pierced the cliff 
, 
the 


a more successful run 





oldest: the smugglers were in their beds, 
sleeping off their heavy fatigue, while still 
the grumbling sailors stumbled over the 
moors in pursuit of those rambling but 


unladen pack horses 
On the next 
the cliffs, met 
solately. 
“I’m off to free Mary,” 
“T’ve been hangin 


day Amos, hurrying along 


Jim Noble walking discon- 


1 


this 


\mos. 

last hour 
eoing to do it,” 

dh that 


hou 
y adDou 


wondering when you wert 
said the girl’s f ; 


f afeared 


} 


athe m 


if find 


we've done a wrong il for if she S 
what trick we’ve played ther no knowine 
what she'll do. It’s easy en h to smuegglk 
kegs of brandy. \n but diffe cr 
when it comes to smuggling hot blood that 
lable to tempests 

"ae will be « to a a stone 1 rhe | 
against the « 

© Awe ¢ } not » ea to make het 
believe t 

Amos looked about xioushy ‘Sup 

se T uy I er the uth, then?” 

Do no such for T verily beheve 

that if mu «do ff like ab lon the 
wing, and I’m tin in vears—the 
maid’s company m¢ evervthinge to me 

“And to me,” dN nply 

The littl muyele irted “Do you 
mean that vou do eh 

“Truer words we ever spoke,” said 
Amos fervently 

“And yet lone th fool trick 
Why, man, ft it I wis to treat " 
maid; it’s only hate rll win by ih 

The two men ton t fi hin oht 
of the boulde that marked the entry to the 
cave, their ibdued voices d issing the 
problem of how t he imprisoned 
virl without betravin t she had been 
the victim of At last Am left 
the old man | yt v] v his « ind 
of rescue, tryin } e th the girl 
would show warn titude to he le 


liverer; thinking how the golden he: 
would bend to him, and her warm | 0 
thank 

So eager and full were his thought 
when he had pushed through the tane 
growth to the entrance of the cave, he 
gaping in unbelief at what he saw. 7 
two stones he had put there to prevent tl 
boulder from swinging open had be 
moved; which would be an impossible feat 


from the inside. 
With At 
volving stone an inch or 


great caution moved the r¢ 


o trom its place, 





then stooping he put lis ear to the narrow 
opening; and to his straining seises cam 
the fitful rumbling sounds of man vo 
and his blood quickened 1 s hand 
instinctively to the great | idden 
his belt. 

A steep ladder of twelve run it d 
to the floor of the cave nd n 
four small tunnels led « t n 
the shape of a cro It } 
had crept down he |] id t 
place behind him, 
nized the v e of M N 
an | y filt 
from a hole high ~P I 

innels extended t 
the cliff An W 

1 the dim \ t 
his pistol, and then t 

ind le light ved 

He did not a ! t n 
ledor yf roc] yet 

wa mtent to n 
he recognized as 

1 excise man 

mwer if tt n 

tld be an ea tin t 

rh rirl w QO 

! | t it \ b 
I ne t n 
marriage to yo 

ae) | that’s pi 
excl man 

There was a lence 5 
Wa t ' I a 
th » bandy abou 
rea mn os 

That would be a ( 
ke. I never went ert 

1 k hor cs I wen iT 

nd I know exactly w 

t is stored now I 
have my po ket 1 1 
lace put upon m\ nif I 
hall do this dar 
The n to owed a l e e t 
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ng smuggler put his crooked arm before his 
ae 


bd 
face to deaden the sound of his quick 


breathing, 
“And if I say ‘no 
“All those fine smugglers will be hanged 
or transported—your father and that great 
hap Amos Preece, for to-night they'll be 
taken in the tunnel like rats in a trap, with 
their hands on the brandy kegs.” 

“And if | say “yes i old 

“Why, then my wife costs me pockets of 
gold and promotion,” 

The girl spoke quickly. 


,>” 


“But I could 
say ‘yes,’ and I could go out, and a whisper 
fom me would make your life of no more 
valuz than a fly’s; 
up with no 


you would disappear, 


and be washed trace of foul 


play.’? 
fool to do it, but I’ll take 


said the excise man quietly. 


“IT may be a 
ine risk,” 
It was just then that Amos, his mind in 
tumult, moved slightly, and a tiny piece 


granite s] pped to the floor of the cave 
vith a tinkle \t once the girl laughed 
almost hysterically 
You’re trapped,” she cried; “it’s all 
me about just as I thought. They put me 


ere on purpose as a bait to catch you; you 


said you’d seen Amos Preece follow me to 
nush them stones across Wi Il, he knew 
'd come after me, and now he’s here, 


} ) 


nd you'll | 


never quit this place alive.” 
“l’m not afeared of death,” said the 


se man calmly 


xci 
“Look, I'll save you. Ul) spread my 
yak over you.” 


“But if vou do, that will mean 


rhat I save the life of man, who 


said the girl 


i brav 

sted me like I’ll trust him, 

ickly, 

And then, with a strange feeling of shame, 

t \mos threw down his pistol, and went into 
the glare of the 


palms of his 


candle light with the open 


hands extended, 


The alert excise man had two pistols 
levelled at his head. The girl covered her 
4 lace with her hands, 
Put those down, that way is too easy,” 
l the smugeler calmly; “for if you draw 
5 blood you’ve lost the maid, and I’ve 
S( ‘on her—even in death.” 
+ Stand afar off, then,” said the excise 
of nan, “and tell how much you've heard.’ 
* “ANP” 
1 ‘That makes it awkward for one of us.” 
I The smuegeler bowed Phere was a 
mye elation throughout his being Phe 
n kering candle in that confined space ol 


stone and sandy earth shone on the girl's 
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head till it looked like a thing of graven 
gold. “To a brave man I can speak free,” 
said Amos. “I love this maid, and if I 
have to think of her mated to another, I'll 
bless the bullet that stills the beating of my 
heart.” 

“That’s spoken like a man should speak. 
I love the maid, too, and I truly think that 


if you were to take her from me now, I’d 
be so blinded by jealousy that I could 
betray you and her and everyone.” 

“You can’t bind a maid’s love, that’s 


what I’ve come to learn,” said Amos slowly ; 
“it must go free.” 

“Let us leave her for a bit, so that she 
can come to said the excise 
man, with a curious twist of his mouth; 
“but mind, I make no promise that I’ll not 
do my duty if it’s you her choice falls 


her choice,” 


upon.” 

The men left the girl, and from 
where they lounged against the ladder they 
could hear her sobbing pitifully, 


two 


“Till this day I’ve been wayward in al 
my doings, but please God, I'll be different 


from now on,” Amos whispered, 


‘It seems funny, too,” the excise man 
whispered in reply, “that though the world 
is over-ridded with maids, that you and I 


should stand nigh to death over one.” 

“It’s been so since time first began—love 
and death hand in hand,” said Amos. 

The 


any ¢ how e” she 


cirl called to them. “IT haven’t made 
said with drooping head. 

“But you must,” said the smuggler. 

The girl looked up distractedly. “But 
there’s no choice with love. If I tell true, 
it’s you, Amos, that I love, and always 
have, though your proud ways have held 
me from you. For why shouldn’t you have 
told me that I was to be put here to hinder 
this brave man from spoiling the landing 
of the cargo?” 

“Hindered me you have not, but you have 
taken the fibre of me and twisted it about 
till my will is like blades of grass,” said 
the excise man, leaning against the wall of 
the cave. 

Amos put a 
worth 


shoulder. 
man than 


hand on his 
“Friends are more to a 
corpses are,” said he. 

“I’ve lost promotion, gold and a wife,’ 


said the excise man jerkily; “and yet so 


soft I’ve been made by love, I haven’t it in 
my power to do aught that’s harmful to 
uoor any man.” 
He passed from the cave with slow steps, 
leaving Amos to make confession and win 
forgiveness. 
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A Fox Cub 


Is Nature By 


H. Mortimer Batten 


Cruel 7 pepo 


(With photographs by the Author) 


T is customary to regard Dame Nature would seem to me, indeed, that D 
as a WIs¢ but mer! ESS rdidess We Nature terniy et ( ! { iwainst ne 


have ever before us an almost Prussian le iffering, and in the wild and fret 
clement in Nature ere ee within n a ( ( ) 
wheel i law Viva I he ftitte nan of animal n 

t kK on t it Ve serve 1 

emorseles ‘N king he common law ot There another ! nt } t I the cas 
selection: but we need 1 war in mind that namely, that 
vhatever ma ( ! n wild nature, the when its foes are 

Cast are most Ke} to attract notice le 1, it IS | 
We sce n th ne ot thre Tie 1 mouse happily with i upreme ] } ne - ng t 
rarnering he tore vhat we do so see a child, and this f t n that cl 
her diminutive ! ivin mutilated on are Imag ative, \\ ca there is ni 
pathway afte me killer of the wild imagination in the wild. 

has enjoved an epicurean meal The fly in 
the spider’s web, the mouse in the torturing The Cat and the Mouse 

lutehe of the at, the mall bird carried Let us take the t ted cat and m 
ff in the talon f the vk wh minor Cast When we w 
tracedies are witnessed dailv to keep fresh ' 

n our mind the nexorable ruclty of t vnoan ement, t 
AY ater, n n 
No Unnecessary Suffering ns: but, to 

Inexorable Nature mav be. but not cruel ! Ise is not a very n \ tall Wi 
Throughout her workin from A to Z it revue that it fears death, t it is not deat! 
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no 








-e re grine Falcon 





ng all wild birds the peregrine has been 
fesigned by Nature for the destruction of wild 
rd life, yet it has its place in Nature's scheme 
of economy. 
e kno lich it fea The mouse 
> knowledve of death; no animal has. 
sno tea mutilation as we fear it; 
las no it oO the Ire, nor any 
wwe of re ( Now eliminate all 
se facto lat W 1 fear be to us? 
ely a p cal sen m, a natural 
mpting of self-defence; and as I know 
,and I have fe it twice eal fear! 
keen ¢ 1o( ig n th keennes of the 
nan min Its oO ) Ww the know 
ge th na few mome I nad die 
) ed and stark und the kies It 
ment ar To tha poo body of 
1 hich on the whole had served me 
I, and \ nash time would 
1 unsightl \ ir clay. There 
thou \ iF V. ind, above all, 
-Mo \ Sut all tl nagination, 
1 anin | ne p ‘ If they did 
could n nd still as animals By 
© very powe , which us make the 
lent I l ition a nightmare and 
hana n man stands reme, 
Phe brain of a mou immeasurably 
aller than a man’s b 1, Vet were man 


IS NATURE CRUEL ? 





himself in the predicament of the mouse 
caught by the 
think, o1 


would he suffer so keenly 


Nature 


cat, 


as we would Dame com 


to his aid in his extremity ? 


Some years ago [ knew a big-game hunter 


who had actually been caught and carried 
off uninjured by a tigress. She took him to 
her cubs in the centre of a grassy patch 
under a tree and laid him down there. The 
tigress then went off a little distance and 
crouched out of sight, whereupon the man 


told himself that he must make an effort to 


escape. Tle began to creep towards the tree, 
but just before he gained it the tigress came 
quietly out behind him and dragged him 
back. Again he tried to creep off, and 

many times, and every time, having got so 


out and pulled him 
so small that he 


far, the tigress 
back. The cu 
defend himself 
the 
being 
exactly, 


came 
cubs were could 
and so what was 
which a 
and 
went on till the natives man 
aged to rescue him. 


from them, 


surely worst nightmare to 


human could be subjected, cat 


mouse 


Now, this man told me that from the 
moment of the tigress first seizing him his 
mind became a partial blank. He was not 


afraid, and though lacerated, he 


severely 





Vixen 
Foxes are notorious for their destructiveness and 
would probably be extinct in this country were it 


influence, whereby they 


served. 


not for hunting are pre 
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Was conscious of no pain. Every movement’ they had no knowledg: 





he made was an immense effort against a ditions, 
peculiar torpor of mind—an effort to dra; Some time ago | cam 
himself a few paces or to make any kind of which at first sight was as 
resistance. It was just as though he had brutal cruelty of desig 
been doped by some powerful drug, and he produce. In appearancs 
told me that he had suffered more in a scorpion, but protruding fr 
dentist’s chair than throughout that terrible two terrible forceps, | 
ordeal. penetrate one’s finger to 

Later, of course, when he was in hospital, natural instrument of tortur 
the reaction came, and while the fever held and obtained its food by e 
him he again and again lived through the | forceps any small fish that 
experience in a most hideous nightmare reach, then, hanging on, 
form. Thus it is reasonable to believe that drain the body of its victim 
if merciful stupor eclipses the mind of man © or three inches in length 
at such times, the wild things suffer even an hour after the deadly we 
less, and thers every evidence that, once so one could not very wel 
down and out, their brains become numbed terrible death for a mer 
and inoperative upon suffering flesh 

In support of this I recently surprised a But further investigat 
poaching cat which was carrying home a_ the air. These forceps 
young rabbit, apparent! lead The cat instant they closed they 
dropped the rabbit, which lay quite still on — lysing fluid into the s 
the grass: but as I wa 1 the act of pickins closed. The effect 
t up, the little a 1 appeared ddenly t stantly to deaden the 
waken with a start, and in a moment it wa nervous system th 
off, having ecovered it full faculties So for if killed it would 
there comes a_ point when the natural for its captor I mu 
prompting to re iddenly ceases, and |] 1 \ ple n n 
believe that ym that moment on, the mind ut the argument 
of an animal is absolutely blank. the most merciful 

As another example, a friend of mine had same way the s 
a terrier, which one day accompanied him kill alive and 
into a cage containing a “tame” eagle. The  deadens it fin 
eagle at once descended upon the dog, ] re provided 
which, though practically uninjured, in- erve as an ana 
stantly fell limp, making no attempt to So on eve 
combat a foe in whose grip it was helpless. amples that Dan 
The hands of doom were upon it, and true prevent | 
to her principle of no needless suffering, particularly th 
Dame Nature set about to close the scene in turn upon and 
the best way pos ible. Similarly the hare whicl ha he 
in the clutches of the fox, a small bird in the nce saw thi 
talons of a hawk, falls limp instantly it is on the prairie Or 
caught, and thus the end comes, mixed up in n 

iad _sleft n the 

Nature’s Own Drugs everely injured 

So Nature has her own peculiar drugs. — blood the other catt] 
There is not a great difference between the and ere long the 
artificial means of applying an anesthetic tate of wild excitem 
and the means which Nature takes of closing beast was tramp] 
the mind, of fainting into unconsciousness. ts herd-mates. In 
Fainting is in itself an illustration of the ecm, it wa el 
provision Nature has made to shut out the than that which 
terrible climax, and over and over again it have endured ha 
h been proved that people wl by misfor njured con ) 
tune came as near to death’s brink by drown clown bv its nat ] 
ing or otherwise a t is possible for human Nature ha 
feet to tread, have nde n the record that veas which live b 





not 





and in whose lives there is not 
one single merciful spark to re 


commend them to man’s syn 


nathy. They are designed Iy 
Nature to kill, and only by 
killing and by constant killins 
do they live. Yet even in this 
the same supreme mercy 1s at 
work. How long does a rabbit 
linger in a trap or a hare live 
with a broken’ leg where 
weasels, foxes and the like ae 
hunt for food? Not long, cer 
tainly, for its first shrill cry of 
distress stabbing the night 
the professional high 
to the scene. Whet 


is left to her own re 





| , One of the 
sources there ts no lingering 


death, nor does any beast hold 

n to existence in a maimed and injured 
state. We with all our science have made 
that forlorn order possible for mankind, but 
t is contrary to Nature’s rulings, and thus 
even the most merciless killer of the woods 
lays a part in Nature’s scheme of merc y. 


Suffering Over-estimated 
There is no doubt at all that we very 
much over-estimate the sufferings of animals. 
We see a wild creature dragging itself away 
nan injured state, and we think of it as we 
wld think of a fellow-man in a similar 
state. But, rr peat, the keen « lve of our 
wn sufferings lies in our own understand- 
ng and imaginative mind If you looked 
vm and saw your right hand mutilated 
ou would be overcome by nausea, dread 
nd other purely mental sensations. Prob- 
y so severe an injury would cause you 
little physical pain, yet your suffering 
would be very real suffering, though of that 


nd which belongs essentially and exclu- 


ely to the world of men and women. 

Vild creature are spat “d thi Thev know 

nly the actual physical suffering. They do 
| 1 


look at the injury and ponder over it, 


nd suffer mental agony at the thought of 


it. There can be no doubt whatever about 
this—that pain is in exact proportion to 
mentality, and our mentality is so infinitely 


higher than that of any bird or beast that 
they cannot suffer as we do. 

\ robin which had newly lost one foot 
me quite perkily to my window last 








NATURE CRUEL ? 





A Stoat 


professional killers of the wild—shown in the act of 
cragging its prey over a tree root. 


winter, walking on the wretched stump. A 
week or two ago I came across a hedgehog 
on a garden walk. One of its hind legs 
was crushed and trailing, yet on my poking 
a scrap of bacon under its nose, the injured 
animal gobbled it up immediately and began 
to look round for more. Lower still, the in- 
sects can endure the most terrible injury; 
but so long as it does not interfere with thei 
powers of movement they continue to live 
their lives in the ordinary way. A dog, 
whose standard of intellect is higher, is cap- 
able of suffering more than most; but in the 
case of these higher beasts Nature makes 
another merciful provision, which is sleep. 
When an animal is sick or injured, its first 
instinct is to creep away and hide, and 
safely hidden, sleep so deep as to amount 
almost to a stupor comes upon it. It may 
leep for days, and either it wakens hungry 
and refreshed or it does not waken. Prob- 


bl per cent. of the birds and bencte 


< V ogo 
which die in their own chosen quarters die 
in their sleep, making no effort to resist the 
strange lassitude which has fallen upon 
them. Moreover, when a tame creature is 
injured or sick it makes no effort to live. 
Why should it when it does not understand 
death? It simply gives itself over to what- 
soever end Nature ordains, and so it fades 
out of existence in the most peaceful and 





merciful way possible. 

No, Nature is not cruel. Cruelty is the 
invention of mankind, and he, above all 
other things, reaps its royalty. 


} 


eS SD 
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The Traitor 
Within 


“The Unseen Little Demon’ 
By 
Olive Mary Salter 


IDDEN away on the top shelf of a is he who causes us t In 
very ponderou and respectable and to \ h t | 
library, in a still more ponderous and Ile causes us t r t 
respectable pro-Victorian house hold, I once friends when we wou 
came across a faded little book, the title and mous, and to ask fi 
ibstance of which I entirely forget, but it: health of people whon 
ub-title has alway neered in my mind lead 
Showing how w R innot Ente 
fren Without wank the be a Traitor fhe Unseen Little Demon 
Within.” I was ick at the time by the We perceive m best 
1 meruity of s 1 a sentiment in th nity of h 
house, bristling in the true manner of th struggling in | 
timid well-to-do w le locks, safety pity and wonde ( 
bolt vidden Wires, ve] unexpect 1 innin the nN 
places, armed butle 1 so on, not for Wal diving down 
ttin in enorr s I 1 the table we We ce rie min . 
hicl ie acouma Xpress mMmstr ons 1 not take 
» ring loudly at first alarm In spite we can be ) 
ill the yreca ns I re ct t av tha We se inothe \ In 
the house was b d we] pose while \ ii ! 
Iw till in ! ! expedient of vith \ eredita 
the page ) ettin pl of triends Wl sleep 
it the front d 1 could not help thinking n t, they fh 
my | e book na nit ne il whoeve iN It ‘ 
\\ esponsible t esene in the nly ‘ elve 
irvy. had ih disast lappens 
1 placed ning again 
puttine t t ing , Blaming Outside Influences 
ttl | } ( en Hlow Ca “) C% 
i tun ’ One 
The Not Omnipotent Policema ‘ ed with 
Po emen n and, I think | ‘ 
ndearin i C 4 irrefully tho W 
it Villzat n | 1 iwback t a n 
hat the n en I once It ‘ ‘ n 
tcohed to sav 1 « Trait \\ in \ 
lad ) in » Piceadi t 
1] t Rob 1 fluence I 
t 1 I m above and the | 
na } n rn \\ n Tl 
t t ytd M ived Hh 
! n He urged ntluenz 
| ie n n f t t n i. 
~ , le Tr) 
( \\ t n 
\\ kn m, en nie { ib \ 
zed t lemon wi n t] nd, mak 
k of ou } 1~ne and Lire ent 
the na he wi! i] — Is d el Oo if 
diate disaste h we may It tro] 





in 


Who and what exactly is the Traitor 
Within? In how great a degree does he 
really govern our lives? 


What Psychologists Call Him 


Psychologists would give him = another 


name, less intimate, more non-committal. 
Thev know him and his works under the 


indiose title of the Sub-conscious Reflex. 


power of the sub-conscious mind is a 
subject which greatly exercises thinkers at 
the present day. They go so far as to say 
that all our fears and desires, and conse- 
juently our actions, originate in the sub- 
‘ons ious, and the trend of all modern 
psvchological effort is to bring the un- 
nscious mind forward into the light of the 


nsclous one to make all our activities 


easonable, instead of instinctive, thus put- 


ng the power that rules our lives into our 
own hands. That much-miscomprehended, 
ich-abused) =process, psycho-analysis, is 
ely Yi vchologist’s effort to do this 
his fellows; to show them the hidden 
vital forces governing their minds in ordet 


ut they may grasp those forces for them- 
ves and use them, as, when he has once 
n shown it, a child may grasp and use 
power switch to control a machine. So 


g as we do not know what is going on 
the back of our minds we are like 
nerals out of touch with the key situation 
a battle front; we can do nothing either to 


found the enemy or to relieve ourselves. 


Only a verv few of us, however, can afford 


ther the time or the money to be psycho 


nalysed: a complicated and jenethy busi 
ss, for which those who conscientiously 
ry it through demand, not unreasonably, 
e paid at very high rate They run 


e risk, it must be remembered, of bringing 


vht a cinds of ’ which then 
tients w | ther have had left alone 
nd of being summarily dismissed for then 
rtinence: for the human mind is a 
Wrinth parts of which have not been ex 


sed to the light and air for thousands of 


nturies, and many strange and uncouth 
eature le vautiful ones, have bred 
ere in the darknes 


His Real Nature 
We need to inquire a little further into 


eal natu the Tiaitor Within in 

ler that <« ( us o™ recognize him 
lout a ‘ nder all his manifold 
and defeat him also un; sted if we 


to understand that the 


mind, for a ts apparent vast complexity, 


THE TRAITOR WITHIN 





is governed simply and completely by two 
vital working principles, the will to live and 
the will to die. Between these two great 
opposites lies the whole gamut of human 
experience, all the good and all the evil 
which befalls us. Each action, each thought, 
is merely a modification of the one element 
All that is the expression of 
our desire to live; that is, to come more and 


or the other. 


more widely into touch with the rest of the 
world, to achieve greater love, greater free 
all that is good, 
recognize it as such. Ali that 
harroWs us in upon ourselves is death, and 


dom, greater experience ; 
and we 


We recognize it as evil. 


Always at War 

These two opposing forces are continually 
at war within us. To live is not easy, and 
the longer life goes on the more difficult, in 
It demands an increas- 
At all the 
great milestones of life we leave self far- 
ther and farther behind. 
reluctant to leave us 


a sense, it becomes. 


ingly greater abnegation of self. 


But self is always 
, and so we are subject 
to this mysterious “will to die,” which time 
after time comes into deadly conflict with 
the natural will to live. 

What I have called the Traitor Within 
is nothing more nor less than this very clash 
in our natures of the two forces; the innet 
mental clash, which is responsible for and 
is expressed by the outer clash between out 
selves and events which we call life. All 
existence can be described as a series of 
contests, greater or smaller, from  cross- 
word puzzles to thunderstorms and national 
wars. Certain nervous diseases are now 
| 


characterized by some mental specialists as 


‘brain-storms,” and this term rather accu 
rately describes the origin of all our mis 
We are all suffering fiom hrain 
torms, more or less, throughout our lives, 


fortunes, 
and human reality, human everyday life, 
sensitively registers a series of impressions 
of these disturbances, as mercury In a 
barometer registers the atmospheric disturb- 
ances If the contest between the mind 
forces is fairly even the brain-storms are 
enlv mild ones, and the mercury of out 
bodies registers a series of peaceful days, 
free from turbulent episodes of any kind 


But if the pressure of either force gets th 


upper hand the mobile mercury is imme 


diately d sturbed : we 


{ 


find ourselves 1} it ( 


tempest 


to lite’s 


Symbolic of the Mental Clash 


It is very necessary to remember, if we 
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are going to attempt to deal with these 
are in 


convulsions, that, varied as they 


form, they are all symbolic of the one un 


changing mental onflict, common to us 





ill. The soldier fighting 1 the trenches, 


the diseased person wrenched with pain, one 
man robbed by another, these are merely en 


gaged in different section 


same universal battle. My poor little old 
lady in Piccadilly Circus was evidently in 
the thickest of the fray Nothing short of a 
rom going on underneath her neat 
yuld have throw ler sO impetuously 
the agitated waters of the Circus, nol 

ly engulfed h therein 





It can b een now t} long as the 
trugvle between lit nd d ‘ od and 
evil, is In ym wi t ] e wi 
t the me ff the J t \\ n; and 
that his poten to d t or littl 
harm de end 1} ( t th ( ll 
test This 1 n ! nd pon murselves 
Chere in clemeat of the horseshoe-nail 
mursery t \ Ou 1 ] ( isine 
What we le ( t { m ] 
influences event wha ( 
reall reed t be IVE It 
the Trait Wit , cre , 1 an 
situations Tor us, but we nly need to master 
him in order to be master f r own fate. 
and, indeed, all t ‘ ld 
The Exercise of Will-power 
All th mtests of have event 
ually been turned into the me 
mean I t x 0 will wer 
upo the ] ‘ lv con 
upheld the I il , ! | ucht 
men a 6 } nda iumphed 
ove I] the diff t lisa he 
cam ten | » thre ( { ve sh 
to s ydue ( lrait \\ , \ » brines te 
‘ ve e t nd cats 
tropn ed t conflict 
ve must ‘ \\ mu 
throw nto ! ‘ ( r 
the ; ‘Seen "— : 
live Of f < there js 
LeVeE n ] Deat ‘ wa ' 
t m \\ erit t 
from ia ‘ 


What Life Means 


Lite resolves its 
Vv eve me of us t 
t po of Late yb 
ith, to ende ( 

1 and evil, ) 
POLITY and vith 
Only by thi eat el 
life, towards love, t 
keep it lraito Wit 

nat ul ont | 
Once Ve nave } 
toward il¢ nst 
hanKerim i 
enell no mo 
\ i not ente 1o 
Within wait y y ad 
robbed Death the 
kind i ther t 
Irie re \ th mile t n 
We shall hay irned 
e direction Death 
lite 1 uph n 
LL Wi 1 tendency t 
eho toWa | il 


CX 
ni 
\\ 
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THE 


SPELL OF SARNTA 


by 
Mrs. kaillie Reynolds 


CHAPTER XXIV 
On the Cliffs 
RIANE hurried along the cliff east 
ward, moving through the fog as a 
I vidently she 
new just where she was going. Aymon fol- 


fish through water 


wed her, half-contemptuous of himself for 
doing so. They crossed about half a mile of 
bluebells, heather and gorse, till they came 
toa place where the coast line ran inland 
and the ground before them sloped sharply 
ya little rocky inlet of the sea. 

Here Oriane, who hitherto had not spoken 
word, having descended about four or five 
ards, turned to him and held out her hand. 
“Thanks so much. Now I need not keep 
1. Go back and find your friends.” 
Aymon was so surprised that he merely 
stared, “What have I done?” he asked 

antly. 

“Just what I asked you to do. Taken me 
t of reach,” she replied, smiling a little 


this blank face. “I'm sorry I had to do 


tso brazenly, but there was not a moment 
explain. I feel sure I shall be all right 
ere.” She settled herself as she spoke, on 


ushion of thrift, in a niche of rock, shel- 
tered and quite out of sight of anyone pass- 
ng along the cliff top. 

“So I get the boot?” he flung out, nettled. 
10 90 away was what he wished; to be sent 


Way was another matter. 





Oriane laughed at him quite openly. “Oh, 


in!” she mocked “You know you have 


ietested me ever since that night when I 
made you crystal-gaze! Well, I’m sorry, 
it Was very tempting. I just couldn’t 


sist it, but I’ll own that I’ve regretted it 
ever since,” 
Deliberately he sat low n at her side in 
“We'll have this out.” he 


mn) 
) 


le little nook 


“s* Copyr ght in U.S A... 19695 by Mrs. Buillie Reynolds. 


said viciously. “Why have you regretted 
ag 


“Make yourself easy. It’s for my own 


sake I regretted it, not yours,” she an- 
“We're all of us, I suppose, far 
more selfish than we like to think. I am 
ashamed to realize my own selfishness; but 
it has recoiled on my own head.” 


swered, 


‘I wonder if I dare ask you to explain?” 

She gave a laugh that was half a sigh. 
“T did so want you to find the prescription 
for the perfume,” she owned, in a low voice. 
“Ort course, I knew that the poor old Uncle 
Pierre had left it to me; and when he died 
I thought—I thought we were going to be 
free, father and I... .” 

“ ree ? ” 

“Yes. I hoped we would be able to cut 
loose from—from bondage—and run our own 
lives. And then, you know, it was not to be 
found. I can’t tell you how bitterly dis- 


> 


appointed I was. But, however, this won’t 


interest you; why should it? Do go and 
find someone more cheerful to talk to!” 

“It does interest me,” said Aymon bluntly, 
“and as you have begun, I should like you 
to go on, please. You tell me that you knew 
the thing had been left to you?” 

“He often told me so. I knew, too, that 
it was in some queer hiding-place; and I 
guessed that old Anne had been bribed to 
tind out 

“Bribed? What, by Quigley?” 

“T think so. Father thought so, too. He 
did all he could to help Miss Dulac to find 
it: but I always believed that the person 
who knew most about it was Colette 


” 


Quéripel.” 

“Why did you think she knew?” 

“Old Pierre trusted her. He would allow 
her about the place when he would tolerate 
no one else. Years ago, when he was 
actually manufacturing the stuff, she used 


to help him in his laboratory.” 
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“But surely if she knew she would have would only worry her. She would not have 











told vou, to whom it meant so much?” known what to do with it; and father does, 
“Rut she did not know that it meant an And of me nobody ev thought at all! 
thing to me Father and | kept that quit Yet | have to live; and t 1 this business 
to ourselve Now, looking back, | think eems my only chat making good 
perhap we should have done better to tell .while you—-forgive me, b member | ove 
her; for | am sure she purposely concealed heard what Anne said t 1 the other nig 
what she knew until your arrival, because you can become a vi I woman mere 
she felt that Tante Michelle was too old and by holding up your fings , 
weak to be capable of dealing with the im “Only by holding up thi ne ’—with 
portant paper, even if she found it. You wan smile she indicated her we dding-finger 
may imagine, therefore, how glad we were “and I can't spare it, because I haven 
when we heard you had come at last; and — got another to replace it Sut, to revert t 
then the poor old Colette was taken ill, and what you just said do not think Un 
thought herself dying \s you know, shi Pierre thought it likely that his sister y 
sent me for vou in a ereat hurry, and told survive him She was ten vears the eld 
you everything in her own funny, round and he was as strong a iorse, had he n 
about fashion given way to his weakn So he was pra 
* Roundabout a mild description of het tically leaving you what | eft her, and er 
method!” trusting his perfume to t ( m he knew 
Sut it was enough You acted upon it.” would make the most 
“Yes. If it had not been for what she “LT intend to make t most of it,” sais 
aid about ‘on the wall of Apolline’s house ’ \ymon abrupt! 
I should never have tumbled to what the old “You have every 1 t to do so,” sh 
man meant—and now she is dead.” replied slowly; “but ¢ h ame, father 
He saw Oriane bite her lip to keep back lawyer thinks we w | \ i case if we 
tears “Well, said she after a pause, in tried to prevent vou f1 I th prescriy 
which she was successful in controlling het tion at all If we say \y | not use it, 
voice, “I shall m her But Lam glad she and you say we ills e the patents. 
went—glad she did not live to know that there would be a n dead-lock, wouldn 
I got my longed-for bequest and found that there?” 
it Was dead-sea Iruit, alter all!’ There wa n a n n he harmin 
Dead-sea fruit ; VOICE She sat d win t { grass 
7 Dad illed on Mi Nicolle yester tween her lips and t { sea wit 
day, and was shown the clause in the will, lifted brows and an elfir mile Aym 
mentioning nothin but the prescription could not help laug! t at the back 
itself He learnt also that you mean to re his mind was the 1 t, “ How attractn 
tain the patent Please don’t think I blame she is! Why have In ( e seen tl 
you. You are quite within your rights, But {traction S \nd od 
o Urse, | have already told you, my mineglin vith his ow 
bequest is useless chron im} esentm 
1 don't 1 eon nele thought you ainst he tin ( 
vould w h to make comme il use of i. Oh id ) it’s the pia 
’ ep d, afte newhat awkwat I pat 1 campaign it 
Oh, es, ( a Hle wished it My “ Vonsteur, Je ] wu? h 
faathe vas the or mi for whose chemical Lorsqu'un matt fer — 
knowledge he had any respect.” And you a tt ne you? 
\re you quite e of th Do you tell She raised he le an eloqut 
" n ae A n \ 1 mit m Incl desire est ( of relin | 1 pre sed 
i leaving the pre m to you wa hat ill les, wor ] e is W 
t should put it on the market?” me as with t j le way 
“He knew quite well that it was our heaven that le n 
intention to do so.” He smiled mockine]l A. bad as that 
And what” iptly did he think “As definite as that 
would become his poor old ter aif she I se iw he mus 
survived him oud I ain 
I ppose | thought that fifteen hun vithout the \ | nd t the 
dred = pound ind ai freehold estate wa 
' ‘ Ss lam a 
enough for her, and that the other thine fend myself 
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It was Oriane in her misty blue suit, and in the Norman Sutcliffe 
road before her stood a huge black goat p 1057 
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the door of my tiny 
shop in Smith Street. It is restored and re- 
painted, and just to 
carry in my stills and other material, when 
a car at the door. From it alights 
Miss Vidal, clad in deep black. She sinks 
he pavement, and 
The townsfolk 
That any 
to so fair 


not the past. I see 


vorkmen are about 


Stops 


on her knees there upon t 
raises the Clameur de Haro. 
fly from all sid 


sides to her 
should be permitted to do 


suc It. 


wrong 


a claimant is, of course, unthinkable. Ina 
few moments the shop is wrecked, and its 
contents set on fire. Among these is the 


copy of the prescription so falsely 
the of the 
perishes in the leaving 


made by 
Dulacs. It 
Miss Vidal 


secret. 


descendant 
flames 
triumphantly in possession of th 


sole 


’ 


She clasped her hands “But what a 
brainy idea! And what a priceless advel 
tisement for Sarnian Bouquet! We should 


be in all the London papers: ‘ Sensational 
revival of quaint old Norman custom.’ 
“And, as I should thoughtfully have 
ordered a camera man to attend, the 
daughters of the Daily Mirror would re- 
joice and the readers of the Daily Graphic 


triumph!” 


They looked at each h ke ly. each 
wondering how big a bluff t other was put 
ting up. Aymon’s eye ( hard and glit 
tering ; hers were full 1 mingled hurt that 


he should be hostile, and determination to 
fight him if he wer« 

“So Anne was right, af all,” she re- 
marked after an interval, speaking hardly 
above a whisper. “You ave my enem 

“Vou ee, LL sociate you trom 
Quigley; and I vy expect to have to fight 


H miled “When I found 


him, 

that will | made up my mind to destroy it,” 
ie remarked Imly ‘It seemed to me so 
monstrous that Quiglh houd have every 
thing that belonged by right to me. I deter- 
mined not to tell my aunt that there wa: 
will--simply to burn it-—-and there was an 


end to your beq est.” 
“What made vou 
He 


shoulders 


change your mind?” 


Cave an expressive lift to 


, 
nero 


fear of being found out. I gue 


turns out to be the truth hat you knew of 
the existence of a will, and of the bequest 
to you. If 1 started make the stuff, vou 
would know I had found tl ecipe and the 
will. It Wasnt lic to su re 
“Do vou know,” she vid, rather chakily 
t I 


what I ought to do. 
of " 6B 
in a listening attitude. 


thing ? 


I have father to think 
voice died ind she 


“Did you hear an 


away, 


Voices were approaching through 
“Mademoiselle 





is 


here, sir, I tell you 
quite near—she and the young seign ir. 

“ Seigneur be d- d!” muttere Qu 
voice in reply. “You're lead me ov 
precipice, woman, Look out! 

“Anne,” whispered Oriane, glancing n 
vously behind her. “Oh, please—/flea 

He ignored the appeal in her \ 
manner. “Quigley seems 

yr you,” he said cold] Hadn’t you b 
let him know where you a 

She gave him a desperate, hunted kit 
look. He would not respone All hi 
eemed focused upon the determination 
to yield to he H treet, giv 
her his hands to he ip As she 
he saw her underlip 1 her teeth, as 
she feared to break dowr Next momen 

ever, her voice inde veet] 


how 


Are you lookin Mr. Quigl 


Here I am.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


Missing 


I If-pa ire en 
party cassem i che 
varie » drive | I t P 
Quigle st led along, ill, 
panied, to Aymon’s surprise, not by Or 
but by Yvonne, 

‘Now,” said Vidal, “ we all hi 
W he ( s my | a Qu . 

‘Gone home,” w se. “s 

ked me to excuse her to you all : 

“Gone home? But how 

‘She ca ight a bus on the main road. $ 

asn’t feeling very fit, and did not wa 
to spoil the party That was met Age 

‘Why,” said Vidal hurriedly, “what w 
wrong with her?” 

‘Too much excitement, } } ps, over I 
legacy, the finding of w is filling t 
evening pap "2 4 ) ley with 

Let She iid |} I i 

“Going home in a b a \ 
good thing for it,’ ved e or t 
lax 

| igvested 1 Rocq 
Hotel and charteriu ' | 
Li b 
: 








Miss Vidal’s defection makes us short ot 
ladies.” 

Aymon was filled with wrath as he took 
It vexed him 





his seat beside Hugh Gilray. 
that Oriane had gone away; it also much 
more than vexed him to see Yvonne slipping 
more and more completely into the toils. 

He muttered some uncomplimentary com- 
ment upon Quigley to the young Australian, 
who replied quietly: “Yes, he’s a bit fresh, 
isn’t he? But I think the little girl is all 
right.” 

His tone was so confident that Aymon 
flashed a glance at him. “You may be 
satisfied, but I’m not,” he muttered. 
“What's that?” Gilray turned to him 
sharply. “Old Ma Blatt seems to me to do 
all the snifling round that’s necessary,” he 
Phe little girl is 


added, after reflection. 
going to get a very big advertisement out of 
this dance of the Guernsey Lily on Whit 
Monday, and, of course, it suits her book to 

e clvil——” 
“She might limit her civility a bit more.” 
Gilray knocked his pipe out carefully be- 
asking as casually as he could, “ Know 

mnything ? ” 
“I saw something that I didn’t like, the 
} 


ther day,” replied Aymon. “Something for 


hich I'd have punched his nose gaily if 


I'd been her brother. Ever since I’ve been 
ving to give her a hint; bit 
it her.” 


There was a pause. “Mind tellin 


one can’t get 
g mes 
asked Gilray finally. 

“Better not 1 wouldn't like her to think 
but she’s such a charming 


“She wasn’t born yesterday, you know,” 


served Gilray soberly “She's been earn- 
ng her living in what one may describe as 
rather a public way for the past two years. 


e’s a perfect dear, but she’s not just out 


tthe nursery. Don’t think you need worry. 
lonest.” 

“l have been worrying,” admitted Aymon 
with a sigh 

“Forget it. Take it from me, Old Man 
Quigley’s not so irresistible as he’s prone to 
elieve. At his age a man sometimes fancies 
himself in the réle of the deceiver, and 
wakes up to find himself playing that of the 
deceived.” 

Aymon winced a little. The memory of 
Yvonne in the dark chapel swept across his 

nd unpleasantly 
“Surely you don’t mean she would in 
ntionally lead him on?” 
“Not quite that. I mean that he will go 
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as far as she means him to, and no farther. 
Why, man, what would you have? In these 
days of emancipation a girl has got to fight 
a man with his own weapons. Small blame 
to her, men being what they are.” 

Aymon acknowledged the justice of that, 
and yet he was left with a feeling that he 
Was not quite in sympathy with Yvonne—as, 
manifestly, Hugh Gilray was. It was an 
annoying idea, and he was more than ever 
resolved to get the girl to himself and have 
it out with her; but for the rest of the day 
Quigley monopolized her too closely, and as 
time wore on Vauxlaurens knew himself to 
be increasingly bored. 

They did not pause at Pleinmont Point 
(which Gilray pronounced Ply-mo, as do the 
Peter Port bus conductors), but continued 
on all round Rocquaine Bay to the Creux 
des Fées, where, as the mist was still per- 
sistent, they decided to have their tea at 
’Erée Hotel. That left Aymon not too far 
from home, so after tea he took leave and 
walked back. He had not much liked leav- 
ing his aunt alone all day, for Colette’s 
ceath had grieved her profoundly. 

She cheered up visibly at his return in 
time for supper, and asked With keen in- 
terest whether the fog had spoilt their day. 
Miss Vidal had 
taken the news of her legacy. Had Mr. 


> 


She was eager to hear how 


Quigley seemed hostile or angry about the 
discovery of the title deeds of Grange des 
Fées: 

Aymon replied that no doubt Quigley was 
vexed, but that he could hardly visit his 
wrath upon him, because the trouble was 
due to Uncle Pierre, who had hi iden away 
the important document just at the moment 
when he should have produced both it and 
the acknowledgment of the ownership of the 
pictures 

As they sat talking comfortably togethe 
beside a glowing wood fire in the upstairs 
sitting-room there came a loud knocking 
the house door. 

They heard Young Thomas leave the 
kitchen and go to answer it; and presently 
he lumbered upstairs and put his head in at 
the door. “Mr. Vidal asking for to see 
you.” 

‘Bee him to come up at once,” said 
\ymon, rising to push forward an easy- 
chair. 

The aspect of the room was more com- 
fortable already than it had been on his first 
arrival: and to Vidal, as he entered, it 
looked cheery enough with firelight and 
lar iplight 
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somewhere. I 


trode forward. | Le h visit had a ail he didn’t know 

| pose Is Miss Vidal w 
M Vauxlauren d ruptly, as may have taken het 

soon a we had ike nds with the ld Llouse Hote . 

lady and b 1 her no ist [ am vers She would hav 

anxious My da nite I ng \ he would Nav )¢ 

last time | saw he W n your m 1 f the question 

pany, | have come to know it uu can tell Suddenly Aymon 

me anything about he just remembered 


“M ng!” cried Aymon sharply. “Since W 


| man, Anne Bougo 

whel Do vou meant t she ha not been (Anne Bougourd 

home at all 1Ce i I : the 1 the chill 
Phat is what I mean, You rememlx Better ask Q 


en it me and whispered 
I JACK » th Lo 1 found that she t itened 
l | t ined Bu ha a rd 
Sh nd | ere king, ] 1 that Avmor 
inder the edge { t cliff Tle it Bay, port e to Anne's 
1 Ayn \\ \ i het ‘ Oriane too well 
vuse, | think, M \ want t { y wa 
be found by M ) He ( ve ett an 
tracked us d 1 1 cal Ip and s Ke Tante \ helle 
a4 Ing ed, | n em he ( ‘ I 
He was « lent Le 1 to have rT She ) m 
lk w n think it w She ‘ 1 
( to et n nee e t 
Phen nQ ey's Hates on 
1 \ 1 ) ) 
( 1S Ace fe 
And niet 1 since ( ed ] } ) 1 
A ’ \ ta 1 ta n n 
S ‘ I x Are 
iid A ’ | Qu ‘ 1) 
ord { iw her into Vi 
the t A 


j \ | t is ail it \ 
efused | n ‘ ‘ 
iat t > S kno 
| ! ve Il ! ( 
\\ ; 1 
ca I | a nt I \ ( ‘ 
\ ‘ \ i ! < 








“Sometimes she 
lives with her 
srandson and_ his 
wife in Rocquaine 
Bay; but she has 
also a little hovel 
of her own down 
on the cliffs a-long 
way Off, mot very 
far from Saint’s 
Bay.” 

“Have you got 

‘ur car here;” 
asked Ay mon 
abruptly of the agi 
tated father. 

Vea, 25 here.” 

“Take me with 
you, then. Let's 
go and get hold of 
\nne at once and 


make her tell! se 


you 


lick — come this 
moment—why, she 
has been in thei 
hands fot hours 


“Good heavens, 
Vauxlaurens, vou 
lon't really = sup 
pose-—— ws be gan 
Vidal in terrible 
listress. 

\ymon gripped his arm. “We won't sup 

e,” said he grimly; “we'll just act. If 
at old she-devil has been up to any tricks, 
I'll make her sorry for it. Aunt, go to bed; 
don’t wait up for me. I may be out all 
cht. Come on, sir!” 

Without an instant’s delay he hurried his 
guest downstairs and into the car which 
stood just outside the old gate way. 

The fog had not penetrated far inland, 
and even out at sea it was now only a 
tenuous mist. The night was starry, and 
they were able to drive as fast as the twist- 
ings of the tortuous lanes allowed. 

“T had better tell you what I saw a few 
lays ago,” said Aymon as soon as chey were 
well in motion. “Th ype I’m not betraying 
Miss Vidal’s confidence, but it will help you 
to understand what I am afraid of. Anne és 
rmidable She ¢y dangerous. At least, 
Miss Vidal did not want to trust herself too 
near her alone, when I by chance came upon 
an interview between them.” 

He then described the meeting, evidently 

appointment, between the two; how 
Oriane had protected herself by standing in 
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*** Look !" he uttered a third time. ‘Look, fraen te 
and tell me what you see’ ’’—p. 1064 


Norman Suteliffe 


the sacred circle, and how the old woman 
had tried to tempt her out by threatening 
to cut the tyres of her car. 

I:vidently the story surprised Vidal. “I 
knew,” he admitted, “that Oriane had a 
great affection for the old Quéripel woman 
who is just dead, She was terribly upset 
when she heard the news; in fact, she cried 
so much that I was rather doubtful if she 


ought to go to the picnic to-day. I only 
wish I had persuaded her to stay at home. 
But this Black Magic rubbish! It is quite 
news to me. ... Of course, I have always 


known the girl to be sensitive; what they 
all psychic nowadays. Her mother was a 
Breton, and of noble family, though they 
were very poor, Oriane was brought up in 
the old forest of Broceliande, where they say 
Merlin sleeps. All her life she had been 
clairvovante; her mother was, from time to 
te I have thought and hoped 
it—outgrowinz the 


time, But of |: 
was losing it 
whole thing. As she has grown stronger, her 





psvcenk powers have seem “d less im ev i- 
dence. But what you say makes me suppose 
that she has been merely concealing it from 
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me. For the past few weeks she has heen She had seen Anne—had met her in on 
verv much worried—about this unfortunate of the !anes, which she described as 

nfatuation of Quigley’s, which she cannot Ruclle Meurtriére, or Murder Lane. An 

return I know that for some nights she was striding alon in the direction of her 
has not sk pt... em own house, and she w hucklin ind 

\ymon’s heart sank Oriane, weakened — tering to herselt fo her great sury 

from insomnia and heavily hit by the blow \polline then perceived that Miss Vidal 

of Colette’s death, would be in a poor state following her at a distance of about twe 

to resist Anne; and he himself had brutally feet, and at first it seemed as though s 

withheld from her the means to utilize her was tracking her; but as the nt by, 

legacy, leaving her without a refuge against had noticed that there was a in¢ 

Quigley. young lady’s waist, of w hich Anne was h 
Remorse invaded him, and a cold, creep ing the end, and that the prisoner had 

ing panic was gripping him ever more and_ the aspect of a sleep-walker, moving o1 

more strongly, though he told himself that ward with fixed eyes, unseein Che agoniz 

if Was pure nonsense, ing part of it all was that .\] n¢ 
Arrived at the dwelling of Anne's grand have broken the sp 

on, they succeeded in rousing his wife from — could have broken it by repeating a { 

bed and bringing her to the window, to taught her by Colett yut she was t 

assure them sulkily that she had not seen rified of Anne, from whose ey e decla 

the old cat for three—four days, and would — that she saw flames dart 

not care if she never saw her again, only So she decided that the only thin 

he dare not say so, for fear the spiteful old ~~ could do was to go and tell Mr. Vidal 

baggage should “ put the lice on her.” she had seen, and she was on hi hi 

Chey cut her short, and waited only for when she heard a car overtaking, 

her directions as to the exact situation of topped it to beg for a 
\nne’s present address and how to reach it; Ae soon as Aymon hi; . 
then they turned eastward and hurried along — ticulars (which he wa 
the main road, Aymon’s heart growing = quickly than the mvstified \ 
heavier with each passing minute tation with } 
He had tn ene Hi | f the land } en 
as it were, taken es against her. MM ts in this direction) } p 
i<i¢ rega 1 | ‘ t m have \ . n ¢ \ 
her off fron He pictured he } ‘ 1 will run I ni 
is hardl iring what! ne of herself is | can in hopes otf « nu } \ 
As they neared th from the main a Lq k , if | ehit 
ui which leads t n k of lane i com © , , : \ 
ove Saint’s Ba f Idenly stepped is not, she ; ; a 
from the footpa n lare th hen 
headlights and held up a hand = It was old 1 you arrive at th nob 
Apolline Ley ( there, drive ) | ( ) 
Stop! rasped A edly, as h be de ed if y L win 
as nized the que like face Phis nd see Anne lying asleep in bed. Br 
id th m n I » tell us.’ = magia 
As the i »wed down he leaned tow l dressed up in a nightca ae of 
he We are | T M \ lal, { And alon whicl I re 
1id without Have 1 me f Past the Coin di Bicl G 
er?” : Corn babbled Ay I \ 
ene saeabs “s | vat, it obeys he 
5 ed, and | } ; " \ \vmon tart I 
down he eep ded «a ne, Cc rttars 
CHAPTER XXVI the night when Oriane | ed at 
At the Goat's Corner n 25 wage Poly ‘ “s 
‘ ’ 

[T was severa miuite hye re the ex Goat's ( net It isa even I 
hausted old creature « ld control het nervous islanders are r : 
voice enough to tell ther what she dark—-being haunted by % \ n 

knew. of a huge black nann 





In Aymon’s nostrils as he van was the 
exquisite fragrance of the hedgerows and 
adjacent fields of bloom—the almond scent 
of gorse, the mingling of bluebell and nar 
cissus—in fact, the Sarnian Bouquet so 
triumphantly embodied by his old uncle. 

He recked nothing of it to-night—his 
whole mind was frantic with pity for the 
sensitive girl caught in a moment of weak- 
ness and temporarily at the mercy of a 
wicked old woman’s undoubted — psychic 
powers. 

So fast did he run that before he was 
aware of it he had rounded the corner and 
was approaching the haunted spot. 

Here the lane was much wider, and 
though there was no moon the stars were 
very bright, and the landscape lay as it 
were open to the night. 

Against the darkness of the hedge some- 
thing like a wisp of cloud; nearer, some- 
thing black stood out on the dim whiteness 
of the lane. 

Gradually he discerned as he came rapidly 
onward the outline of a human form, seated, 
motionless, wraith-like, on a stone. It was 
Oriane in her misty blue suit, and in the 
road before her, like a sentinel, stood a 
huge black goat, its eves gleaming with the 
metallic gleam that goats’ eyes have. 

With an angry shout he bounded forward. 
The goat put down its head and ran at 
him. He had a stick in his hand, and he 
struck the creature with all his force—a 
stroke winged by the fury of indignation, 

The blow brought the evoat to its knees. 
Bleating loudly, it staggered up, wheeled, 
and before he could strike again had reeled 
away drunkenly, and vanished round the 
bend of the lane. 

He ran to Oriane. She was evidently in 
a state of complete hypnosis. There was a 
cord wound several times about her, but 
it was not tied There was the semblance 


of being bound, but she could have risen 


and walked away had she chosen. He 
touched her hands. They were icy cold; he 
spoke to her, and a_ slight expression of 
attention dawned in her still face. Her lips 
quivered. Bending over her, he unwound 
the foolish rope and flung it away. Then 
he took beth her hands in his. She made 
No obection, but when he released them 
they fell to het lap again 

“Come! Come with me! Cet up!” he 
rged her “You can get up, vou know 
Will you try to stand 

Apparently she did not hear. She re- 


ined quite motionless. 
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“Miss Vidal! Oriane! Do you _ hear 
me? Speak to me—tell me who I am.” 

Without movement of limb or feature she 
replicd at once to that question : 
the Seigneur de Vauxlaurens.” 

“Thank God!” he muttered at this un- 
*xpected sign of the working of the brain. 
“Since you know me, you won’t be afraid 





‘You are 


to come with me, will you?” 

“There is a devil in the road,” she 
uttered in the same toneless voice. “I am 
atraid. I am afraid. I cannot move.” 

“Leave off being afraid. The devil has 
gone and | am here. If you can leave off 
being afraid you will be able to get up. 
Come now, there is nothing to fear.” 

“The devil,” said Oriane softly, “is com- 
ing back.” 

She had not turned her head, and he had 
heard nothing ; but he looked round and saw 
the black goat softly stealing into sight 
round the corner. 

“Well soon settle that,” he murmured, 
reaching for his stick. “Just let me wait 
till it’s near enough to get hurt——” 

The creature stole along so cautiously 
that the sound of its hoofs on the road was 
almost inaudible. When it was within 
range Aymon came to his feet with a spring 
and caught it full between the eyes with 
the heavy end of his stick. It fled with a 
horrid outcry, and the sound of its gallop- 
ing echoed as it turned the corner; when 
suddenly there was a cessation—a scuffle— 
a voice raised angrily—apparently the flee- 
ing goat had knocked somebody down. 

Tensely he listened, but all was still, only 
the now distant sounds of the escaping 
quadruped could be heard. 

“Tt’s gone,” he murmured as one consoles 
a child. “Come now, your father will be 
here directly with the car. Can’t you wake 
up before he comes?” 

Hie put his arms about her and drew her 
carefully to her feet. She seemed unable 
to stand, and he was obliged to support all 
her weight for a little. He wished that 
he had brought provisions with him, or a 
flask; but he had nothing. He must accom- 
plish all by his powers of persuasion. He 
felt a curious unwillingness that her father 
should see her thus: that he himself should 
be, as it were, a party to her weakness 
seemed quite a different matter. THe under 
stood 

They stood together, he upholding he 
while he uttered disjointed words of en 
couragement, blended with a little scolding 


“Listen!” he said at last. “If you won't 
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do as I tell you, I m 
m. IT say you can \ 
mist walk. Come a 
He set her beside h 
and she took a step 
anothe Still anothe 
looked up into fils I 
walking, aid she 
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t ro away 
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his arm about her, 
en, very slowly, 


idde nly she 
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‘ ind 
ce a triumphant child 
a int | 
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ed with an idea, he 
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he You los youl 
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Aymon strolled back to find Oriane drink- 
ing hot tea and eating biscuits. He took 
Vidal aside. 

“it was Quis ley,” he muttered. “Evi- 
dently he was on his way to her. If 
| hadn't stampeded that goat just at the 
right moment ! It knocked him down 


ind he has cut his head. I never in all 


y life felt so like kicking a man!” 


“Heavens! You think he meant——?” 
“l am sure he meant to do the gallant 
rescuer and extract a promise from her 
while she didn’t know what she was saying 
He has his car somewhere round there. 
Well, anyhow, Anne and he haven't got it 


| their own way.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A Raid and a Partnership 


Hl following morning found Vaux- 
laurens early in Peter Port. He was 
on his way to interview Nicolle, and 
later he would go on to Le Courtil, where 
he would have certain business with Miss 
Vidal if she were well enough to see him. 
f 


On reaching Smith Street he paused to 


he Guernsey Press; and was 
headlines which 


h itp! ed at the scat 
ed him from its usually peaceable pages : 
GAMBLING SCANDAL AT CLOS DES 
MURIERS. 
POLICE RAID LAST NIGHT. 
The able reporter of the paper— who some 
ce had fairly 


times finds good “copy scarce 


et himself go over this thrilling event. 


It ed, he told his 


vd kind was 
ng rd after discus 
n mught over a 
in a strange! to 





everybody in the island, to investigate. He 
vid succeeded in obtaining admission to the 
tables, and had ascertained that not only 
play, but very high play was the rule. Last 
night, acting on his information, the police 
made a quite unexpected visit, and surprised 

very large asst mbly Very few of the 
names civen were those of Guernsey citizens. 
The news hardly came as a surprise to 
\ymon ile had himself been discreetly 
1m} 
ne if he had tastes in that direction, his 
irance in th land and pur 


little shop having given rise to 


ed by Manby with a view to ascertain 


he had money to burn. 
arrived at Nicolle’s office he 
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commented upon the exciting news; and 
asked what harm, if any, the discovery 
would do to Quigley. The lawyer merely 
smiled, 

\ five-pound fine—that’s all at present; 
next time it will be fifty pounds. But they 
may not catch them again: they'll be more 
cautious in future. The disclosure may in- 
jure the membership of the club; there are 
a good many residents who don’t relish the 
notion of being mixed up in such a business, 
and I have heard complaints of the type of 


some of the members, But there is no othe 
club of the kind here, and now that we are 


growing used to our fine playing grounds, it 


> 


I 


will take a good deal to persuade us to re- 
sign them. Of course, the affair won’t be 
good for Quigley, but I don’t for a moment 
suppose it will ruin him. Now, I under- 
stand that you came here to consult me as to 
taking a certain step; but before we come to 
that, | want a little talk with you about the 
ownership Oo! Grange des Fées.” 

“Ah, ves; let me know how that stands.” 

‘Naturally, Quigley is doing all he knows 
to obtain either the place itself or compensa- 

on. The Torode family, it appears, com- 
y deny liability for having sold what 
did not belong to them. They contend that 


there was culpable negligence on the part 
; 


of old Pierre Dulac, and that his estate 
\gainst this I 


hall, of course, oppose the undoubted re 


hould compensate Q:igley. 


sponsibility of the old Torode who origin 


crandfather. 


ally bought from your great 


He was, it is certain, under no delusion on 
point. The vendor on that occasion was 
the man who executed the deed of gift, anc 


the 


ihe purchaser must have known perfectly 
well that Grange des Fées formed no part 
f the fief he acquired. His estate is, tnere- 
fore, in my view clearly lable; and as re- 
gards the portraits, we have his own signed 
statement that they were not his. I think 
they'll have to pay, but it may go on for a 


long time.” 


Avymon listened to all this with deep in 
terest. and when the subject was exhausted 
Nicolle considerabl 


by disclosing the real object of his visit. 


proceeded to surpt 


} 


“Pye decided.” said he bluntly, “that f 


will, after all, han ver those patents t 
the Vidals. From what they tell me I feel 
pretty sure in my own mind that the old 
man really intended her to have them; and 
this being the case, I know that I should 
ever be comfortable if I felt that I was 


’ 
loine people down. It’s 2 horrible disap 


pointment to me, I own, because I suppose 
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it means I cannot ctay in Guernsey; 

t when my aunt dt | can either sell 
Gsrange des ke vat myseclt | 
shi \ \ i the Vida may very 


likely wish to bu he Smith Street premises 


ence 5 so Il 


itents, I'll take then 


will hand me over the | 

alone to Le Cou now Then it will be 
settled I shall have ) ned my boats, and 
shall no longe x tempted to do the dirty, 
and put law before justice.” 


Nicolle taken aba 


this deci } He had heard of more than 
one und man wh uld be willing to put 
omething in e enicry e; and he talked 
ou Li an te n i ts bea hs s B il 
\y ion L1G See hat at the bottom of his 
heart he, too, felt fairly certain that old 
Pierre’s intention had been to give the whole 


matter of the perfume and its Manutacture 
to Orlane; and that beings o, he held to his 
| Irpose. 

It was midday by the time he reached 
Ha iteville, and the maid who came to the 
aoor of Le Courtil looked doubttul when he 
asked for Mis Vidal l am not ure that 
she s downsta et She was over-tired 
yest aqagay, and ) yreakfas in bed. 
] m atraid she can’t ee you.” 


You are xpect Mi Vidal in to 
lunch 

“Almost a nce i he may pe 
in now, but [| am not ‘ 

\ymon gave h ] e and asked to be 
allowed to wait nd ascertain whe 1¢ \1 
Vid | \ vuld ce ‘ { + ai n Hit 

The maid lef n Vidal’s oth ec. 2 
room facing on the street and dull 

\ymon lled round, noting i@ EXxce 
lent technical lib andard books on 

lemistry, entifi ilture, floriculture 

rape-culture d ( nt One wall wa 
yvvered with tiny drawers, | labelled and 
holding chemicals e TOoOmM Was in pe! 
. t l \ ( n slike put I 
ne touch wh 1s , ( i I minist! 
tion On the b writil le st la Vase 
yr f ‘ is, fl iy ft i wit the delicate 

( ime which, more th any other flower 

ent, minded hin nian B juet 

He had ed ( 1 quarter f an 
hou hen the maid n ked him 
t walk u lt pening the 
right-hand d on { " 1 led 

» the drawin On 1 to the lef 
and he entered _ i md m © « 
room, evidently Oriane n snu It 
had th me tovely t ( 











to Sark and the island 
loa the ooms on tha 
\t first he though ( 
mm: but when le on 
4i y ind one away he « 
Vidal was there, seat 
lim, ina big winged 
vard the wind mw, look 
\fter a few moment 
lowly to her feet, st 
arm of her chair an ) 
strode up to her, 
She laid hers in it, « 
t ight her smile wa 
that the colour 1 
( ed that the me 
n it Wa in in 
Lhe explai ied that 
| she was, but had n 
Ipon he personally 
lather, he aid 
He will be in dire 
peaking evenly and 
suunded repressed She 
pression of moving and 
ally, as though strong 
Cr 1 know he wan 
he p yu ve last n 
Oh bbish a 
incomforta nat 
see, 1 was a bit behind 
What your lath i 
] n n i 
ai 
She lifted her | ( 
i cu ls lo k 1] 
Hlarm What harm « 
‘That you took n 
i nda 1 I 
ae la it ad 
elief at findin 
Oh, n thanks I « 
al i i 
It lawne | pon il 
part cont! lled b 
erted ove hie ( 
enem wad found ( 
alte a paintul en 
ffs, and most u 
ld h had ma le t 
had een ec} n 
mnfident] 
ic ha 1, it cit 
con ) I { 
HI im a Cc} I 
ou re illy it 
If | can do anyt : 
. laughed, a \ 
) hear Oh, | 
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she assured him mockinely. “But since 


you ask, there 7s one thing I would like you 
to do for me---to promise me ws 

“Yes? To promise you?” 

“That you will not sell your patents and 
your secret method to My Quigley.” 

Aymon laughed also, in some surprise. 
This was quite unexpected. “Odd,” said 
he. “The reason I would not let you have 
the patents—the reason I have been guard- 
ing them so jealously—is lest they should 
fall into his hands. You see, I thought you 
were going to marry him 

“Well, so I am,” she replied, in that low, 
repressed voice which disturbed him so dis 
proportionately 
- That brought him up short. “ You—vou 
say you are?” he stammered, clenching in 
his hand the papers he held as if to rescue 
them from her. “IT thought—TI understood 
pardon me 

“Ves.” she answered evenly, “there is no 
need to apologize. IT have changed my mind 
since. . . yesterday. : 

He made another stride and stood quite 
definitely trving to domin- 
Since yester- 


near, facing her, 
te het “ Since —vesterday ? 
day night?” he rapped out sharply. 
Once more she looked up at him, and 
there was something almost piteous quiver 
der her dreadful calm “Ves,” she 
ves. TI was wrong I did not 
Now I have come to a decision; 
why I want you to promise that 
hiss ” 


ot let—him have the patents 





urged up within Aymon such a 
I yn that for a minute he could 
not articulate Why he felt thus he could 
He only knew that he was 
wild with indignation; and as he bit back 


not have said 


vords that were unsuitable to the terms on 
vhich they stood, in burst Vidal, having 
been told that Mr. Vauxlaurens was waiting 
to see him, and eager to thank him afresh 
for last night’s help. 

“T should never have known where to 

k for her, and even now IT don’t under- 
stand how vou did,” said he 

Avmon laughed. “I'm a native,” he said. 

“That may sound to you like an explana- 
tion, but it doesn’t to me. Come to that, 
I'm a native, too. Well, my girl,” he went 
on, turning with rough tenderness to Oriane, 
‘how do vou feel? TI think vou should have 
stayed in vour bed.” 

“Miss Vidal has too much pluck. She 
makes too ereat demands upon her strength,” 
said Aymon harshly. 


She laughed unsteadily. “Go on. T want 
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a few compliments to enable me to recap- 
ture my self-respect after my debacle last 
night. Could anyone have failed more 
signally, more completely ?” 





he burst in. She 
continued as though he had not spoken: 

“That I, who know the cliffs like the 
palm of my hand, should have got lost 
should have given in and fallen asleep 
within a mile of the high road!” 

Their glances met, and he understood. 
She had said nothing to her father of Anne 
or the goat, 

“What I can’t swailow,” muttered Vidal 
uneasily, “is that yarn of old Mrs. Lepage’s, 
that she saw Anne Bougourd towing you 
along at the end of a rope.” . 

“She thinks she did,” said Oriane sooth 
ingly. “Anne can make those old bodies 
think pretty well what she pleases. But 
Apolline was really useful, for she sent Mr. 
Vauxlaurens off upon the right road. Of 
course, dad, you won’t tell anybody that 
nonsense about the rope?” : 

“Certainly not. Better say nothing about 
such silly delusions. Seems to me that this 


‘But you need not 


island is going off its head altogether. One 
would think one was living in the seven- 
teenth century!” 

‘IT quite agree,” sarcastically from 
\vmon. 

Vidal rumpled up all his hair till it stood 
upright on his big head. “Let’s hope I’ve 
come to the end of these sudden shocks for 
the present. Last night I lose my daughter 

this morning IT lose my job—and vester- 
day they have raided the Clos Miariers Club, 
and 3 

The rest of his sentence was lost in a 
double outcry from his two hearers of, 
“Lost your job: 

“This morning,” he told them calmly. 
“Got the sack. The boss savs he is paying 
too much in salaries, and Manby’s got to 
take on the management of the estate. So 
that’s that.” 

“But I am going to marry Mr. Quigley,” 
said Oriane, in the following rather heavy 
silence. “Of course, I shall tell him he 
must give you back vour job.” 

“Marry Quigley!” bawled Vidal, startled 
out of all restraint. “What are you talking 
about? Why, you have said twenty times 
that vou won't!” 

“This is the twenty-first.” Her voice was 
not much above a whisper. 

“Look here, Orric,” he approached her al- 
most menacingly, “if this is the feuilleton 
stunt of the sacrificing daughter—I tell you 
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plainly, my girl, there’s nothing doing “You mean it You wo iia 
If Quigley es on his knees to me I'll not Dn irtn Ip 
go on working f him ar i crook, and I'd like nothin 1 | ; 
tha ill th ( s about t mynd you shan't rut 1 Dula 
marry him nie p ired to take ie \ ! | 
your Bible oa to me lat 1 prefer him Sarmian Bouquet tha iM 
t ny other man on ( irface f this London! 1") t ( 
earth! So now 1 know en 1 to keep ! 
Really, fathe vou were talking ju marke nd t t n 
now I venteenth ( Wy 1 \ 1 Cal 
Oriane, still in that forced voice You, f 1 deed of | 
one, « ainly em to | ynne back to it t in n {1 ! 
You can stop 1 m 1 n vhom 
I choose She stretched out he iands, 
as if she feared to fall. She was trembling CHAPTER XXVIII 
“You cannot! You cannot! I must! I The Will of Oriane 
must!” 
Must nothing! tormed Vidal, too RIAD | \ 
n » notice | d It was Aymon wt ae 
vho took her hand nd ently compelled ; pinion wu 
her to eat l = Vit W hile ‘ n 
Vidal scolded, he was reflecting rapidly, If chen Vit nt 
) ine ma ed O ‘ Vi lete nined t . t ne r 
tha he would 3 ‘ ve 1}> le patent sec yu 
su n tace of he the daisn sal, and Pact 
his declaration that h ld not back to B h nd \ 
) post even ( flered n, he telt the n stat tha : 
fairly certain tha would not do t + on eagel 
Was so evident ‘ it i¢ } oS ) I 
Here w Vid f ' hemist t ( ! 
1 pract m p j 1¢ Mi \l np ( 
flashed full-tled | to Aymor nind Vie 
Vidal raged on. He mean cave the M cl 
land. How would O e | to be lef iz 
ne here th QO | eV If \s tl r 
he ma ed | n i neve ( . \ r } 
foot in Ke nd \ymon let [ } 
talk meelf to tas e711 nd n enok He ( M 
I ought to a z¢ yun nt ( \ I 
ally b ) ( nt ( ‘ t] 
vid t ne ¢ ' n S l t r 
confess to mu the re n hv | here ‘ hei 
this mornin ] imer 
ashamed ] ( I u 
and t ' f t ed n t 
manutacture 12 ] me t thy ne 
ve them up to M \ } } l ar ar ( 
fa } ‘ n j 4 } RB ry 
not | ] B ‘ ny t ke t plar 
nk ) i ! nt ( 1 
to Outgl N | \ p » keen | 
citement, he | H ! \ dad I 
ed Vaux t nw t 
thin] 1d I’m ! nothir 
\vmon turned t { ed, « ( I nor ¢ ( 
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in 


aoe tem cepesasne 


“She smiled at him as a woman smiles 


“—p. 1068 


a man she likes and trusts 


returned, apparently taking it for 


granted that he would do so. 


Oriane had presumably retired from the 
NS liscussion. She sat motionless and made 
no sign. 

\ymon stood hesitating in deep per- 

exity. He was filled with that acute con 


usness of her presence which hitherto 


d made him angry. There was no anget 

R him now, only a deep desire to rescue 

r from the intluence which held her in its 

rip. After a minute he determined upon a 

, stroke. “VIl say good morning, Miss 

Vidal,” he said clearly, and walked across 

e€ room to the door with firm tread, 

: With his eves fixed upon the girl’s head, 

mn) st visible over the top ol the chair, 

opened the door, seemed to go out, 

an then closed it briskly, but with himself 

l on the same side of it. This done, he 

rs dd where he was, hardly breathing, 
hinge her. 

a Her head sank a little lower. Her hands 

mt Were lifted until they covered her face. 


After a minute he heard a stifled sob. 
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Drawn by 
Norman Sutcliffe 


His eyes, ranging round the room with 
curiosity upon his first entrance, had dis 
covered against the wall near the door a 
wicker work-table with a silken cover upon 


which lay the crystal ball which Oriane used 
for divination, 

go and pick up the 
silken 


He managed now to 
ball taking also the 
cover, which he spread 


without noise, 


over his hand so as 
to conceal it, placing the ball thereon. 

Very 
carpet until he was standing 
chair. He bent 
wily his covered hand with the crys 


thick 
immediately 


softly he stole across the 


behind Oriane’s forward, 
and sk 
tal sphere lying thereon was lowered until 

her, the first object her eyes 


{ 


it lay before 
would rest on if she uncovered them. 
“Took 

and a shudder 
did not turn her 
nt to rise, 


He ventured a whisper 


She started at the sound 


| but she 


pa ea ovel her: 
head nor make any moveme 

After a short interval he whispered again : 
“TF ook ! i 


She then removed her hands from before 
her eyes and perceived the crystal ball. 
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The man was making a tremendous effort. 
He knew that she was in 
only half awakened since 
the previous night. Anne’s grip was still 
the given to her 
when completely under control still exerted 
mastery over her will. 

He knew that if Quigley instead of him- 
self had found her the previous night, she 
would have given her promise to him; but 
he reflected that, in this curious state, she 
would be readily amenable to fresh sugges- 
tion, provided she was kept lulled and not 
startled out of her 


now tor certain 


a hypnotic state 


upon her- instructions 


semi-trance. 

He resolved to rely upon those powers 
which he had so unexpectedly discovered in 
himself when he looked into the crystal. He 
would dominate her, hold her, until he could 
counteract Anne’s black magic. 

“Look!” he uttered a third time, every 


faculty tense with the effort he made. 

“Look, and tell me what you see.” She 
’ é 

neither moved nor spoke, but he became 


aware that she was obeying this command— 
that she was gazing into the crystal with 
the hope of seeing something there. 

After an interval of painful suspense he 
could feel that she was preparing to speak. 
She began murmuring, very low. 


: Ss 


“TI see a dead bird. It is lying on the 
ground. There are men—a great many 
all round. One of them picks up the bird. 
He is taking something off its leg...” 

“A carrier pigeon he ggvested softly. 


“No, not a pigeon Oh! it has gone.” 


She paused, but not for long; resuming 
speech in tess than a minute. “It ts coming 
again—I see a car running on a dark road 
- .. It is night, and the sea is high in 
the harbour It ks like St. Sampson’s 
harbour. The car has no lights. It stops 
and a man gets out. He is wearing an over 
coat and a muffler, his hat is pulled down 
( iis eyes I nn sce who it | Ile 

On mm boare 1 boa t looks like i cCarpo 
Doat It is pone he ! ne the clouds 


cannot see,” 
Vauxlauren leaving 


lt may be; I cannot ay But IT hove 


Tit not yy 


“Vou are pel itted to speak now You 


are no longer bound Do understand 
All the bonds are broken and vou are free 
to lo a ou please. There is only one 
thing that you must not d Say it after 


me: / am free, but there is one thing 1 ma 
not do.” 

She repeated it with perfect docility 
am free, but there is one thing | must n 


do.” 


‘I—must—not—marry—Horace Qui 


he prompted. 

“I must not marry Horace Quigley,’ 
echoed. 

“Are you sure that you understand 
pertec tly? 

‘l am sure. I must 


not marry Hor. 


Quigley. But why should | want t 


with a sudden intonation of sharp surpris 


“] have always said I would not, hav 
UT i 

He was conscious of triumph, of exult 
ion. He had conquered. The spell \ 
lifted. 


“Quite so. Go on 
thing 
awaken. 


It is 
remember. Do n 


saying so, 


only you need 
Sleep. Go to sleep and do 1 


hour As 


awaken, remember that you are free and tl 


Wake up for an soon as j 
you are happy, and that you are perf 
independent of the man Quigley.” 

She did not reply. 
that had 
Without noise he 
he had found it, and s 


After a minute he 


ure she actually fallen asl 
removed the crystal, 
placing it where 
lett 


On the 


the room 
he met \ 


are vou? Stay and have a bite of lun 


stairs 


lot to talk about l all O 
hospitably 
‘No, don't. She ' rd bit ext 


by her adventure of esterday, af 


fter lunching togethe 
ceeded to Nicolle’ ITice il 


noon threshing out 


ne, 


\\ 


She asked eagerly whether he knew how 
Miss Vidal was. ‘“‘We are going to walk 
y to Courtil Delayal in a body after tea,” 
said she, “and inquire after her. It was so 
inlucky her being obliged to go home early, 
wasn't it?” 

As she spoke, Vauxlaurens had to face the 
question of what, if anything, he should 
ev of Oriane’s adventure. He quickly 
decided that it would not do to suppress it 
together, for something would be certain 
io come out, since several people had been 
inquired of by Vidal in his search for her; 
and if Quigley wished to be unamiable he 
might throw out hints. He therefore replied 
that unfortunately Miss Vidal had been 
through a very uncomfortable experience, 
having completely lost her way on the cliffs 
in the tog. 

“She must have walked miles,” he said, 
‘and at last, from sheer fatigue, she fell 
asleep not a mile from St. Martin’s, where 
she could easily have got help. Her father 
found her by the roadside, but she is, as you 
lay guess, not feeling very fit to-day, and 
is resting.” 
The ready sympathies of those whom 

young Gilray described as the “Ducal lot” 
were at once aroused by this tale. It was 
generally considered that Mr. Quigley 
should not have left her alone on such a 
thick day; though Gilray observed, in low 
tones to Aymon, that he expected it might 
have been difticult for old man Quigley to 
stay with Miss Vidal if she persisted in offer- 
ing him the frozen mitt. 
It was agreed that everyone should pro- 
eed to the market to pure hase olferings of 
ut and flowers and leave them with love 
and kind inquiries at the Vidals’ door. 

They were all sitting about the ballroom 
ntwos and threes, Yvonne still wearing her 
shade of red of 
with curved petals held 
Chis toilette did not allow 


ballet frock, of the exact 
the Guernsey lily, 

t with wire. 
ther being seated, and she was accordingly 
standing, her cup being held by Aymon and 
her plate by Canziane. 

Upon this scene Horace Quigley entered, 
1, as if by common consent, all talk was 
immediately hushed. 

For there was something in the man’s face 
Which inspired literal fear in some and acute 
liscomfort in others. 

He looked ravaged. There were purplish 
own hollows under his smouldering black 
eves, and an indescribably vindictive expres- 
‘ton about his mouth. He had the aspect of 
oe who has been mortally insulted and 
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awaits the moment of the appointed meeting 
with his enemy. 





The meaning leaped to Aymon’s mind 
forthwith. 

He knew, as well as if he had been told, 
that Quigley had just been to Courtil De- 
laval. 

He also knew that, after his defeat over- 
night, Anne must have assured him that the 
effects of her hypnotism of Oriane were not 
timed to disappear until late that afternoon. 
She must have to!d him that she had the girl 
in the hollow of her hand and that he had 
only to go and take formal possession of his 
conquest. 

To clinch the matter, Quigley, so Aymon 
reasoned, must have decided to give Vidal 
notice that morning, not intending for a 
moment to hold to such folly, but just to 
have the man’s career as a counter for bar- 
gaining—just in order to be able to say to 
Oriane, “A word from you and all is put 
right.” 

If he had paid his visit with these hopes 
and expectations he had indeed miscalcu- 
lated. He must have found the lady ob- 
durate and her father quite cheerful. 

He had launched his thunderbolt and it 
had missed fire. 

This was how he looked, at all events. 
The impression he produced was so marked 
that Yvonne, who had thrust her cup into 
Aymon’s hand and darted towards him, 
paused midway, the picture of pretty hesita- 
tion, her white arms outstretched, the smile 
half frozen on her lips. 

Quigley’s look met hers—suddenly he ap- 
peared to become aware of the effect he was 
producing. Forcing a smile, he went up to 
her and took her hands. 

“Well, fairy damsel, have you been re- 
hearsing ? If so, you must just go back, call 
your musician, and do the whole thing over 
again for my benefit.” 

“The police raid,” remarked Gilray aside 
to Aymon, 
old boy more than I should have supposed 


‘seems to have disgruntled the 
likely. I wonder if people are resigning in 
flocks? He looks lke it, doesn’t he? They 
didn't give the paper the whole thing, you 
know. 
as cards—something that used to be rampant 
in the island in the old days, I’m _ told-- 
cock-fighting.” 


They found something else as well 


“Cock fighting hag 


Avmon could not con- 
ceal his surprise. Ina flash it came to him. 

“ His house shall be destroyed by the birds 
that fight.” So old Colette had said. And 


that very day Oriane had scen in the crystal 
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a dead bird. She had given a detail, which 


at the 
somet 
with t 


box } 


hi 


tl 


me he had hardly noticed, about 


hing tastened on the bird’s leg; and 

hat came the memory of the leathet 

iw had found with his) great-grand 

father’s initials on it and those tiny leaihern 
with spikes ock-spurs, of course 


straps 


What an 


that 


lu¢g he was not to have tumbled to 


‘From what | know ot my ancestors, co k 


’ 


it Clos des Muriers is nothing new 


’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 


A Bull for a Goat 


HE weeks that fol rmved the police raid 
found Aymon » deeply immersed in 
business matters to allow of his pas 


ing much time with his friends. 


hi 


had written kneland resigning his 


position 
that he 


and wa 


that his 
Loe 


Inust 
began 


hi 


10 


nh tie INnsurance omee and, n 


felt his future to be in Guerns« 


no longer goaded by the reflection 
vacation lasted b a fortnight and 
enjoyed to the utmost lu ke he 
take thin re erlousiv and to 
new responsibilities as landownet 


and business man 


The chan r¢ n nie Mi helle Wa as.con 
ishin Tine ad iad . ed to have taken 
on a new lease of lite Her intelligence and 
het grasp ol le t que TT n he 1 het 
nepher 

\s he had ¢ Xp ‘ I ( over the ne 
of his partnership th the \ : wee 
To her alone did he the full history, 
both of his d ( xf Oriane in the lane 
ntimidated by An nd of | ( 
deliberate a in |} pour ne » ¢ ipe fT 
the « mtrol est t thre i ul rT 
woman To I ne th pl 
col prehe I I ty i] t eno h ce 
ment to «] } } ¢ witho ? 
least intrusivi It seemed to } 
however hat ‘ I ned to lay tor 

n tl } I \n cl t “\ | 
hief He elf inion tha 
the witch | } } bolt 1 ow me 
in t | lure | 
th ( nte ( tterl ‘ 
ented. She nvines \nne mean 
trvit n 
lh ti eC, ‘ trike ; 
yu Be prepa 

Po | rise \ ! | in 

dependent ! ‘ nil 
Chat one 1 t f ble he ( 


“She bears you many a grudge, seign 
and she Is not going t et you alone 
It was Anne herself who corroborate 


prope y of Youn Th In every 


and who, like Jer ‘ i 
accusallon Wa burnt, } ed to re 
it all with amplification 

\yvmon was returni er a 
da spent im superintendin ihe nece 
alterations and cleansings in Smith St 
It was not the intention of tl pa 
ago any laboratory WOTK ner 
purpose they were er 
upon the Grange des Fées estate, 
keep their methods 1 entirely 
With this object n ik ee vere 
up substantial fence round 
boundaries, id | 
breakin up the 
preparation tor the 
ti ‘ 

Vidal had wi | I ( 
CTV ICE ta Pp e | 
( n of the ‘ f 


One day ton i ( 
} 1 fishe n I 
western shore, in \ | | 
( in Me 
thy p rf a , ‘ , +} 
! ec a large b t I 
i \ t ane 
! it ind n ( 
eran 
hre } } : . 
I t} 
nevir a I ne! 
() t ned t 
( n ‘ 
, s he } 
Wan re ti at h 
t re 1)« 
' | he S1 ~ 
' > a + 1) }] 
iD ‘ ) i 
| I ime 
‘ tvpe I ! I 
} | \ 
thir f } I I 
He want Guert 
He had been thir 
} qa | 1 ft 
tte? } I 
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the steep and narrow twisting path which either. | fancy you'll find Quigley almost 
scends between terraced gardens to Haute- as slippery a paymaster as the other gentle- 
ville, intending to walk to the cross roads man you serve. And so I'll wish you good 
near Fort George and pick up a bus. evening.” 

It was evening, and the sun was low With that he set her gently but quite 
enough to cast deep shadow in the high firmly aside, and strode past her up the 
walled ascent. Just where it was darkest sicep alley without a backward elance. His 
and narrowest he met Anne Bougourd. mind, however, was far from calm. Threats 

8 With her usual uncanny habit she seemed addressed to himself caused him but little 
) to have been awaiting his coming, and at disturbance; but he had caught Anne too 
ymce stood right across the path so that he near Le Courtil for him to feel comfort- 
ould not pass her without moving het able. In fact, he had met her but a short 
s lily out of the way. way beyond the lower gate of the garden, 

Aymon erinned at her rather mis- which stretched away down the hil! towards 
hievously. the cliff. What was she doing there? 

“Good evenine, madame,” said he. Emerging from the passage, and close to 
‘How's the goat?” the house itself, he was tempted to go in 

She shook with passion as she held up — and ascertain that Miss Vidal was safe. But 

veed fist. “Mock on,” she stammered. it was late, and he did not like to keep his 

You think vou have got the better of me aunt waiting for supper, so he strode on, 
and my master. Well, so you have, up till wondering at himself as he realized how 

w. You and vour white witch! You took unwilling he was to pass the door without 

papers out of that fool Thomas's coat entering. 
mn efore it came to me! You pretended to In the omnibus he encountered a group 
n think the money was in the.wall of the of residents on their way home from a 
sey hapel and sent me_ scraping, tapping, tennis party. They were engaged in 
hinge night after night at the stones, energetic discussion of the position of affairs 
i ) all the time vou knew it was in a at Clos des Muriers They were some of 
ne tite different pla e. You had the audacity them known to Aymon, and he was wel 
uae | break m ell at the Coin de la Biche comed and his opinion demanded. They 
on the stroneest IT ever made—so that for this told him that Manby and Quigley were 
Ked time the white witch has. escaped. You totally unmoved by the raid. They merel 
e done this, and now look re fer youl shrugged their shoulders, paid the fine, and 
! T have worn that no Vauxlaurens intimated that the island morals were out of 
re shall ever live and get children upon this  <date, and that they meant to go on until the 
and. and I shall keep mv oath.” local law came into line with modern views 
t ce here. n ther.” said \vmon, look Most of the speakers seemed to sympathize 
eat her with pitv in his handsome eves. “I more or less with the gambling; but the 
ver did vou any harm. It is vou who,from — feeling against cock-fighting was evidently 
nger e first. | tried to harm me and mine. much stronger. Chere was to be a com 

The thin old Pierre hid are mine. They mittee meeting, and the thing was to be pu 

not belong to ou and never did. Neither orcibly to Quigley. One or two ladic 
they belone to Ouicley. All that I have objected to the set of people brought to th 
ne to you ha been to prevent vour wreak island by the tables, 

your spite upon the innocent. Remem “In a few months we shall be overrm 

that. Go home -and behave vourself, with rogues and card-sharpers ! ” 
\ 1 nobody wi interfere with vou But I Certainly Quigley had given them al! 
ed i tell you plain that if vou atte mpt to in > ymething to talk about, and incidentally 
rious re me or mv property vou will suffer for advertised the coming tournament as nothin 
tive t. It isn’t very wise of you to threaten me, else could have done very room in the 
yn t site” G. H. Hotel and in the Duke of Normandy 
bus She emitted a thin bleatin _ intended for was booked in advance, and the various 
ugh Nobody hears me thre pensions and lodgings in the island wert 
hey And what can a poot to be as full at Whitsun as they are in mid 

man with foot int \ \ 

‘ \ vho es to \ymon descended from the bus at. the 
session of his own?” nearest point to his destination, feeling quite 
“Not very mu hg he answered drvly: bewildered by the new Guernsey and the 
d, by and I don’t think ¢] rame will pav vou old, which med to sh togethe nh 
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wondered 





fate, so that he which would 
triumph, 

It was a cold night, and inclined to be 
misty, and as he passed the piles of oak 
fencing and wire and bricks and so on, 


lying around the gateway of the Grange, 

he was surprised to see a car Waiting near, 
! Pel 

It was not one that he 


posed it must belong to the builder, but 


knew, and he sup- 


wondered why he should be there so late. 
As he approached the door he saw the 


radiance of lamplight in the first-floor par- 


lour; and, having ascertained that tante 
was not in the kitchen, he ran upstairs and 
entered the room Three visitors were 
seated in the glow of one ol tante’ great 
wood fires: Hugh Gilray, Yvonne Langlois 


and Oriane 


They all rose as he entered, and though 
there was a cheerful babble of greeting, he 
some how sens« d trouble in the ai 

He had not seen Oriane since 


when he so da vy lifted the spell from 


the day 


her. Looking back, he thought that a mad 
proceeding; but the moment his eyes met 
hers he knew that it had been quite success 
ful. There was no seli nsciousness in her 


look. She smiled at him as a wornawm smiles 


upon a man whom she likes and trusts; 
not in the least with the speculative, nervous 
air of one who feels that a man has pene 


trated too far into her secret life, and knows 


too much 


He was so delighted to find not only that 
she was wholly restored to normality, but 


that she associated him with nothing un 
pleasant, that his whole face lighted up in 


a smile of she 


smile was half-incredulous, half-startled, 
then it shone ] 
his heart knocking at his ribs ridiculously, 


while there vept over hum a wave of 
utterly new feeling 

“wen, h uid, taking he fingers in a 
firm grasp and iin hem rather longe1 
than necessary, th i very jolly None 


[ nly so ashamed of my 
self to think that JT los 


I have only the most 


my way. You know 


ideas ot 


mfused 
what happened, Father told me it was you 
who found me, and I want to hear all about 


it when you have time. 


“One day,” 


stl 


near, 


toy 


to vreet the other two 
looking up, gatherin 
there was some special 
he said. \s he turn 
to him the faint frag 
he had come to associat 
idea of her. 

Then his visitors 
reason of their late 


Gilray had driven 
Courtil, I 


Li 
“1 
an 
«al 

(il 


lla 


ange st 


vards her 


he 


Ory as 


, ang 


1 


ich Oriane we. 


1 they 


ul 
count o 


ange de 


He spoke low 
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urned 


d that dav seen 


Avmon 
rawl: 


(To be concluded) 
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THINGS THAT MATTER. 


By Kev Arthur Pringle 


The 
Importance of 
Belief 














7 OES belief really matter? Are we 
not now ready to accept it as a 
truism that what sienifies is not a 

an’s creed but his life? Have we not left 


vechind us the notion that anyone's 


1 


lestiny can be aftected by his adherence to 
a given system of doctrine? 

It is as well to begin with these questions, 
wcause they undoubtedly represent the pre 
valent mood of the moment For the time 
being, so far as the average man is con 

rned, creeds are not in high repute, and 
lief is relegated to a secondary place. So 
ficult is it for us to hit the happy mean 


n problems that have two sides. For we 


of course, in the midst of a reaction 


m the wrong and excessive emphasis that 
, 


sed to be pla ed on belict; 
swung to making 


r 
° o 


and from mak- 
¢ too much of it we have 
little of it 
Celief—and Conduct 
If we can talk about it plainly and natut 


I think we shall find this subject not 


nly of great personal interest, but of far 
reaching importance in regard to certain 
present-day problems. And at the outset it 
worth pausing to note the general trend 
what the New Testament has to say on 
matter. In the teaching of Christ and 
nthe epistles there are two parallel lines of 
egestion—one laying the emphasis on be- 
ef, the other on conduct. It would be 
for that ingenious but generally un 
rofitable person, the text-collector, to pro 
ice two sets of fairly balanced evidence to 
prove salvation by faith or, on the other 
hand, by works. There are impressive and 


nmistakable utterances on either side. 


Turn to present-day thought, and you find 
precisely the ame paralle list It may be 
tv differently express 1, but it is there 
ACO ‘ 1 yur hi Pal r¢ r tte il d 
ression f religion, there ill the same 
uble empl is Whatever the general 


ethical note is strongly and 


perpetually sounded, and what a man does 


ractice, the 


is regarded as the test of his character. But, 
side by side with this, you have influential 
schools of thought, sometimes clevated into 
a religious cult, that insist on the all-import- 
ance of belief; and modern psychology and 
medicine unite in emphasizing the swift and 
subtle influence of mind on body, which is 
another way of saying that what a man be- 
lieves has a vital effect on his health and 
conduct. 

This reminder 
New Testament teaching and in present-day 
thought clears the air and sets the question 


in proper perspective. It prepares us to 


of the double emphasis in 


find that neither in religion ner in any- 
thing else are belief and life dissociated 
from each other. On the contrary, there 
is no real belief that does not issue in life, 
and there is no life that dces not trace back 
to some sort of belief. 

1 am, of course, talking of real belief, as 
distinct from mere speculative opinion o1 
the formal signing of a creed. When St. 
James says “the devils also believe and 
tremble,” he is putting a point we can all 
appreciate, For it is quite conceivable that 
a man might feel impelled rationally to be- 
lieve in the existence of God and a future 
life, while his manner of life made him wish 
that death rounded off existence without any 
prospect ot judg me nt to come. You cannot 
put reluctant belief of this sort on the same 
plane as the real thing, with which we 
are alone at present concerned. 


An Illustration from Life 

Let us turn to life as we know it and see 
this “real thing” in action. If you are ill 
and cail in a doctor, you stand to benefit 
from his prot ssional skill in anv case. But 
the benefit is likely to be much more imme 
diate and effective if the doctor wins your 
onfidence and, as the saying goes, “make 
you believe in him.” 
not command the trust of his patients has 
to fight an uphill battle. 

This is the simplest and most obvious of 
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illustrations; but see where it leads us. It 
shows that while, in physical healing, much 
can be done without belief, much more can 
be done with belief Equally convincing, 


though less familiar, is an example that may 


be taken from the world of education. Two 


youths go, we will say, to a public school 
or university. Whatever their character or 
attitude, each must and will get some benefit 


the do 
with these priceless years, 
Lo through them 


and tone and atmosphere. 


from experience, Whatever they 
they can hardly 
by the discipline 


3ut supposing 


] 


natiecte¢ 


one believes in the rare chance and the 
other treats it cavalierly and idly. Imagine 
the one giving himself to the golden period 
with eager faith in its possibilities, while 
the other looks on it mainlv as the medium 
of “a good time Is there no vital differ 
ence in the o ( ‘ Will ot the “be 
liever” in this case be ed” by school o1 
university 1m; nse e to the other 

I have kept deliberate so far, to thi 
“ordinary kind of illustration because it 
is all to the gain when these big problems 
can be shown to have threads that run 
through everyday lift We can now put the 
juestion to the test of certain wider issues 
confronting us at the present time and see 
how it bears on them. 

How Does Belief Matter? 

And first let us take what most people 
would probab regard as the most direct 
challenge of a iH does belief matter, 
one wavy or the ther when we come to 
grapple with the ial and industrial prob 
lems of our ti oO e added point te 
the question, there the ectacle of m 
bers of men and wen taking a leadin 
part in social ref not only without the 
incentive f re belief, but expres 
repudiating it Th s, reallv, religion in 
action repudiatin ligion in theory; for, 
Christ Himself cing Wwitne there is no 
thing re esse illy religio than prac 
tical work { h n Indeed, if anvone 
wants t ge proere in wholesome 
religion, let him reflect that we no longer 
talk of the service of man and the service 
of God as though they were separate things 

Nevertheless, with al! its wholesomeness, 
it is a point on which most of us need to do 
a little clear t kit For one thing, v 
should bear in In that mat pe hap 
most, of our forem« cial worket were 
brought up in a ¢ tian atmosphere, and, 


consciously or not, they 
that influence. They are, in fact, living on 


are still inspired by 


h Renan, wt 
th | 


Christian capital; and their case is 
mirrored in a passage in wh 


} ] +} 


i 1 I 


} 1] 
rit recalie 1 


man, 
‘I feel that in 
still governed by a 
ot 
is that its action does 


possess: for 
I 


one 
appearance. Grace 
ot habit, the 
we have felt. 
doing 


living 
In 


we 20 what 


on 


doing in spirit and in trutl 


when he had lost his ideal, 


by the Thracian women, 


peated Eurydice’s nam 


Unconscious Faith 
This 


til 


is a graphic rei 


of the 


st 


ate 
belief 


directions it 


pre 


mu 


of 


ind unchr 


do. 


they 


Br itherhor 


ent 


rooted 


tiring padewor 


hei 
when 


backs omes mol 


‘\ hile 


every 


+ is se 
man’s infinite 


And, if it 


the sake of other 


God me 


co 


to the man who 


own supre me wavy, 


thing 


Something on Which Life Depends 


No one who weig! } onside! 
will view with complacency the prospects 
social progress and philanthropic activi 
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th 


or 


e ot 


vine 


cen 


same 


nds 
tor 

ts ol 
yities 


if they are finally robbed of the dynamic of 
Indeed, thinking along these 
nes brings home the fact that Christianity 
is not a convenient accessory to life, it is 
which life in any tolerable 
sense essentially depends—something with- 
ut which, in the fullest meaning of the 
term, the world cannot be saved. This is a 
bracing conclusion, and none the less so be- 
cause it need have no tinge of narrowness 


religious belief. 


something on 


or intolerance. 


Christianity of the ‘“‘ Heathen” 

We reach the same goal by a different 
road when we turn to the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other religions. We have, it is to 
be hoped, done for ever with the idea that 
unless Christianity be taken to distant lands 
None too 
soon has that monstrous travesty of the gos- 


their peoples will be “damned.” 


pel been killed, and not in that way can we 
' mind—British or 
of the importance of belief. 

Yet, curiously enough, this 
any people, to “cut the nerve” 


persuade the modern 
foreign ” 
seems, for 
of foreign 


missions. Unless they can be assured that 
+ they are saving millions from undeserved 
lamnation, they grudge their money and 


their sympathy ; 
j lusion that 
another, and it does not matter what people 


and they leap to the con- 
“one religion is as good as 


elieve.”” 

Yet the probability is that, the false, nar- 
w urgency having been cast aside, the real 
rgency of foreign missions is making an 
ncreasingly wide appeal to thoughtful men. 
Ch 


world shrinking 


ey see the g, distance being 


mnihilated, East and West not merely meet- 
ng but fusing. They see also the not remote 
prospect of a China and Japan, an India 
ind an Africa, equipped with modern Euro- 
pean resources and ready to count heavily in 


vorld-affairs 
Does it Matter ? 
What is to happen in that event? 


nvone that it 
hether or no Christian 


Will 


contend will not matter 
ideals have in any 
legree permeated those great peoples? We 
0 not know now, nor are we ever likely to 
now, our full debt to the 


nce of foreign missionary agencies; but if 


versatile influ- 


tld developments are unattended by world 
aster it will be largely owing to them. 

This is a prudential and mundane way 
regarding does 


the belief of millio: 


missions, but it 
ot people in all 


suggest 


bal 
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parts of the world may come to “matter” 
very urgently. Even though this were not 
so, the Christian motive and duty would, of 
course, remain; and, needless to say, there 
is no intention to forget that or disparage it. 


According to our Faith 

Giving the subject a final individual focus, 
there can be no denying that many people 
live admirably and even heroically without 
the reinforcements of belief; and, personally, 
I should not hesitate to say that, because of 
their admirable lives, these people, whether 
they know it or not, are in vital touch with 
divine strength. Yet, all said and done, 
belief does matter; for the joys and sorrows 
of life, its victories and defeats, its radiant 
days and the sudden blotting out of the 
light, its “ups and downs” and the inevit- 
able end—these things ave different accord- 
ing to our belief or unbelief. If the clouds 
are low and the way dark, we can still 
tramp on; and the resolute pluck of people 
who have told themselves there is nothing 
to hope for is to me one of the sure signs 
that God lives and has given something of 
Himself to all His children. Nevertheless, 
the journey is happier and altogether dif- 
ferent if there is a light in the sky, a breeze 
over the downs, and a goal worth reaching. 
In short, whatever aspect of life we take, 
and the technicalities of theology altogether 
apart, there is a very real and immediate 
“saved by faith.” 


sense in which we are 


sje 

The Quotation 

“The Emperor Julian, in his sneer at the 
Gospel, said,‘ What folly to erect fishermen 
into theologians!’ But there was one thing 
about the Galilean fisher-theology which 
confounded him, After his attempt to pro- 
duce a charitable movement in the paganism 
he favoured, he exclaimed, ‘It is a scandal 
that the Galileans should support the desti 
tute not only of their religton, but of our 
J. BRIERLEY. 


Ke 
Own, 
sje 
THE PRAYER 
EAVENLY Father, as we tread the every- 
dav road and go about life’s ordinary 
duties, may our faith be a reality that gives us 
courage and hope. Inspire us with cheering 
thoughts of the destiny that is ours if we are 
true to our high calling, so that the greatness of 
our belief may constantly show itself in the 
faithfulness of our lives. 
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*Flizabeth laughed. *Aren’t you dreadful! After 


eight years. You've made me scorch the bacon’ '’—p. 1078 








0 This 
is Life! 


ADMIT freely at the outset that this 

Is really not a story at ali. That is, 

it does not start off with a fine flair of 
romance and progress through stirring ad- 
ventures and scenes of magic to the point 
where the hero, great, dashing, colourful 
fellow that he is, by one last powerful coup 
overcomes all obstacles and stands shout- 
ing his triumphs in the last sentences. 
No, this that | am about to set down is 
not a story after that fashion. It is merely 
a simple statement of fact concerning one 
strange day in the life of Jim McGee and 
And Jim, be 
t understood, is no hero. He is the most 
rdinary man in the world. Just the sort 
of plain, everyday young fellow who lives 
down the street from you, third house from 
the corner, left-hand side. 


the events that led up to it. 


The ordinary quality of Jim’s condition 
became apparent even to him when he was 
very young. There were no distinguish 
ing marks about his family, his home, or 
himself. 

Herbert Smith’s father, for instance, was 
a politician in the big suburb where they 
all lived. He was Grand Master of the 
Masons, too, and stepped out elegantly from 
his front door upon occasions in a dress 
suit. 

Bob Harrison’s mother was a singer, and 
once in a while gave concerts at the Town 
Hall. Most of the other boys in his set 
lived in more pretentious homes than he 
did; and those who lived in poorer ones, 
the boys from beyond the tracks, held thei 
places in the sacred group because of some 
outstanding attribute of their own. Nick 
Disetti, who lived over a cobbler’s shop, 
was hockey champion at school. 

But to Jim, no single descriptive phrase 
could be applied. He was plain, unquah 
fied Jim McGee. 

The McGees lived in an old-fashioned 
house on one of those shabby, undesirable 
streets that seem to be han: Ing on desper- 
ately to an imposing avenue. Inside, the 
house was homelike and threadbare, and 
always just a little dark from their neigh- 
vours’ overhanging roofs. 


One Strange Day’s History 
By 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


Mr. McGee had always been a middl 
aged man. To look at him one could not 
possibly imagine one-time youthful fires. 
He was of medium weight and height. His 
face was kindly when he looked at anyone, 
and worry-lined when he sat thinking. His 
head was brownish-grey and pinkish bald; 
his suits were neatly pressed and always 
shiny. He held a clerkship arfd could neve 
hold anything else. His well-known, un 
shakable integrity would have been worth a 
million pounds to many great business men 
in times of crisis. It was the one valu 
able asset Mr. McGee possessed, and in th: 
nature of the case it was unsaleable. 

Mrs. McGee was a small, plump, homely 
body. A little hesitant at meeting strangers 
because of what would now be_ psycho- 
analysed as an inferiority complex, but 
which was in those days called backward 
ness. She spent her time cooking and clean 
ing and marketing and mending. She read 
a chapter in her Bible every night and did 
her own washing. She was that kind of a 
woman. 

Ada, the daughter, was eight years older 
than Jim, a quiet, capable girl who pos- 
sessed all the qualifications for wifehood 
and none of the means of advertising them. 
At nineteen she became a typist, and went 
to the city every day as her father did, 

But if there was no striking quality in 
any of the rest of the McGee family, there 
seemed to be less than none about Jim. 
The only unusual thing about him was the 
fact that he recognized his own mediocrity. 
As a boy he read of heroes far into the 
night. With fists clenched he would fall 
asleep determined to do something, &¢ 
something, so he would stand out, be ad 
mired. 

He would start to school with a conscious 


swagger, so sure was he that on that day he 


t 


would rise to hero heights. 
3ut always in the evenings he came 
quietly home, once more disillusioned, 
When other leaderships failed, he dug 
furiously into his lessons. He burned to 
excel in something. But in spite of his 
efforts his marks seemed weighted down to 
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the seventies and lower eighties. They 
couldn’t be made to rise higher. 

And although cveryone in school liked 
Jim, it was always some other boy with 
more brilliance or more pep * that was 
chosen for the debating contests, and the 
play, and the ciass offices 

Poor Jim whistled all the way home on 
the evenings aitet these pe tions of honour 
had been newly filied, just to show himself 
he didn’t really care, 

When high school was over, he and his 


father had a long talk. If Jim had made 
any special mark for himself in his studies 


of course. 


He read avidly all those flowing records 





of men who had begun humbly and ni 
dazzled the werld with the powel 

every periodical these alluring § accoi 
flashed up at him. He would be lke them. 
Wasn't he in earnest? Wasn't he working 
his head off? 

But Jim found, as time went on, th: 
something was lacking towards his ri 
fortune which the brilliant articles did n 
make clear. There was ar X in these equa 
tions of success that he couldn't quite figure 
out. Something which he did not have. 


Atte 


r eight years with Haig and Reynolds 





so far, then college by all means. They he had moved up three steps. And he want 
could mortgage the house. But as it to get married. 
was—— Jim’s love affair, like everything else 
‘hey discussed his working his way _ his lite, was wholly lacking in the spe 
through. Jim stated the facts honestly, tacular. In fact, }im wondered 
though they stabbed hin He had to put how these fellows in stories feel with 
so many hours on his lessons even to pass, their thrills and fine frenzies It had t 
that it would leave n me for outside been like that with him 1 Elizabeth 
interests. Just a deadly grind with the pos Why, really, when he ypped to think he 
sibility of failure always hanging over him. couldn't remember just w where 
(And if he did win through to a diploma, had asked her to marry hi whether 
what then? he actually kad asked het ) in 
He couldn't atiord three more years for a words. It had been unde: rd between 
profession. Besides, he wouldn't know _ the for so long. 
‘which to choose if he could Elizabeth lived across eet from tt 
He hated himself, but he couldn’t honestly McGees with her aunt. She and Jim hae 
think of a single thing he felt any great ‘gone out together” since yal ho 
itch to do. He was a little frightened to days. Jim couldnt agine h elf in 
find himself at the point where he must de world without Elizabeth. H 1 her a 
cide what he was spend the rest of his much as that. And he nted to marry 
life at. Day after day after day soon. They were both ay hing the 
father went to the othe It was terrifying late twenties, and Elizabeth ork had worn 
to him as he was, without any special equip upon her lately. 
ment of mind, any bias of desire Phe ceremony took f at autu 
They talked over tor many evenings. ery quietly in t} I h Phe 
At last it was agreed that a business train decided at the last to eve t 
ing would be the only practicable cours« simplest of receptions and add the price 
So Jim went to a commercial school, and in it to their fur hin I hey h 
a year had mastered the mechanics of trade. plunged deeply. They ; house 
His father had suggested book-keeping, The timest one on the ne tree as aa 
though his kind, dulled eyes had had a least expensive suburb, | l, a heousé 
tragic look in them as he spoke of it. He With Jim’s careful savings t had en 
had begun that wav, and he had dreamed to make .the initial payment vhile 
something else for h n beth’s earnings went fol he furnntul 
However, Jim, hi id himself hopetully, Whether they could ina n ney @ 
had more ability than he eve had. He It on hi salary was the qu n, Jur sai 
would go up and up But they were exuberant el 
Jim’s school tound hi a po m with \d try ins te 2 owe ee 
Haig and Reynold im msignificant littl Elizabeth hem het rtains and _ 
iob as filing clerk, so ti iown the ine that edging for all the bath , 
the head ‘book-keepet seemed a man of Mr. and Mrs. McGce atheuca® 
inother world But | ensed his ex proud and interested It " digg 
ence and fixed his eye on that dizzy height. event so far in the even ric live 
Some day he would be there himself Why, It was hard to e | \ r good, D 


ness. Beside 


they were glad for his happ 
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ves 
but 


des, 





going to the new little house of an even- 
ing, admiring again its every corner, every 
precious piece of the somewhat scanty furni- 
ture, and having Jim carry in the tray of 
ginger ale and Elizabeth’s own cookies be- 
fore they left—this was excitingly joyous, 

Mr. McGee trying hard to speak casually, 
told his acquaintances about it on the train 
in the mornings. 

“My son Jim has just bought a new 
house in Hill Crest. Lovely suburb. Jim? 
Oh, yes, he’s married, 
We've known her all our lives, and are 
more than pleased. Yes, the young folks 
have to start out for themselves—make their 
wn places. But we wouldn’t wish it other- 


A fine girl, too. 


Wise. 

Jim himself had never felt so important, 
30 richly content, as he did during those 
first few months. Great deeps within him 
stirred to a new and undreamed-of Eliza- 
beth, Jim had always thought her pretty, 
but now she was beautitul. She suddenly 
loomed at twenty-seven. From a_ slim, 
ured-looking young business woman = she 
ecame a radiant wife. 
shining; cheeks like June roses; lips laugh- 


Eyes clear and 


ng, teasing, singing. Lips sweet and eage1 
for his long kisses of possession as he left 
the house each morning and returned to its 
Yes, Jim was im- 
oderately happy during those first menths. 


rightness each night, 


Then a deep wrinkle began to come in 
his smooth forehead. The rise he had 
looked forward to confidently at the first 
f the year had been just half what he had 
xpected, what he had a right tc expect, 
And then there 
vere so many incidentals about running a 
louse that he hadn't counted upon, Spring 
vould bring taxes and the interest on the 
second mortgage. 


i¢ told himself savagely. 


Then, chietest of all, a miraculous thing 
had happened to Elizabeth. 
vere to be three of them in the tiny house. 

Of course he was glad, but could he man- 
Could 
he manage and still safeguard Elizabeth? 

It was in these months that Jim took a 
rrespondence course guaranteed to send 
any earnest pupil sky-rocketing to afflu- 
ence. It was paid for out of the money he 


Some day there 


age on what he was getting now? 


had meant to put into a new overcoat. 
Jim stuck to it doggedly, 
evening, while 


evening alter 
Elizabeth set fine little 
stitches in microscopic garments beside him. 
And then, with the coming of another 
winter, there began a period of years so 
neatly alike that Jim, looking back, could 
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scarcely distinguish them except as particu- 
lar dark milestones of worry appeared. 
Those years leading up to the shining day 
of which I set out to tell, but years which 
brought to Jim McGee draughts very bitter 
for a young man to drink. 

For during this time Jim saw Elizabeth, 
who had blossomed into loveliness like a 
rose during those first care-free months of 
married life, grow pale and thin and weary 
again in the doing of work too heavy fo: 
her. He saw, season after season, store 
windows filled with soft, rich, beautiful 
garments, while Elizabeth wore her shabby 
clothes because there was no money for new 
ones. 

He knew the heavy burden of debt. For 
in the winter little Jim had pneumonia and 
Elizabeth the “flu there had to be nurses 
and a specialist. On top of this came taxes, 
interest, a payment. The money had to be 
borrowed, and the little house seemed to 
sag under the new lien upon it. 

He knew what it was to go to the office 
in the mornings with heavy eyes, when the 
new baby had been ill and wakeful and 
Elizabeth while he 
watched. 

He knew how it felt to walk out on 
bright Sundays pushing the pram, with 
Elizabeth leading little Jim, and see the 
cars whiz past in hundreds, sleek and shin- 


slept exhausted 
> BT 


ing and cruelly suggestive of comfort and 
Jim wanted 
a car so badly, he feared some time he 
would betray it. As it was he spoke of 
them with a lofty and quite careless 


pleasures they could not have. 


erudition, 

I lizabeth—the 
That has a peach of an engine. 
You can throttle her down to two miles 
an hour, and then speed her up to eighty 
if you want. And, my word, she’s a hill 
climber. Watch her take that one! See 
her . . . there! But” (very carelessly) 
“what would we ever want with a big, heavy 


“See that one coming, 
blue one ? 


car like that even if we could afford it! 


What we 


thought of a car is a little two-seater.” 


would need if we ever really 


“Anything that would run,” Elizabeth 
would respond brightly, but with eyes wist- 
fully fixed on the smooth, joyous road 
beyond them. 

And then, apologetically 

“] hate to turn now, Jim; but, you know, 
when I walk far my back gets so tired. 
You carry little Jim, and I'll push the 
pram.” 

They would go back to the tiny house. 
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But there was a worry in Jim’s heart knew that clerkships were just stepping 


deeper than that caused by his inability to stones for them; that their course would 
provide for Elizabeth the comforts and litil lead on and up. 

luxurie ther men gave their wives. That Plodders! Weighted down! 

in itself might have been temporary—a mere And at this time, just as though to ad 
transient sacrifice they both made toward t! final bit of proof to Jim's bitter arg 

a glowing future. But it was not so. Ju ment, his tather took ill and died. Tir 
felt that at last he knew the bare and bitte was with him = alone nea the end M 

truth about himself In spite ol the corre McGee told him trembling what. there 
spondence school rse, in spite of his would be for his mother and Ada to live 
conscientious efforts, he was still a third on. The modest insurance, two or thre 
raie book-keepe tle had a deadly tear tiny investments, the house, which the 

that he would never rise much higher. A would probably have to sell Such a piti 
half-step now and then, perhaps; a little fully small estate, amassed with suct 
rise for faithfulness, and all the time that sacrificial care. 


old gnawing restlessn at being weighted Mi McGee's” eves filled His chir 


down, while others, youncel men, vith quivered 

something in them he did not possess, passed “Tt’s not much to lea I wish it were 

him, climbed with apparent ease above him. more. ... 1 did my _ best but VT 
That had begun already in the office. fraid I haven't been mi uccess,” 


Young Hoskins at twenty-five was making And while Ju t ( tl torrent 
' 


as much as he was It was only the begin affection he did not know he _ possessed 
ning of the long humiliating way his father ymfort his father, i he; eemed 
had travelled yreak utterly and then turn t tone withi 

It was this realization upon him that put him. The sheer cruelty of Fate that couk 
fine lines into Jim's | ish face and sent ne those dyin é I ither’s eye 
prey treaks through his hau It was this Such a man as his father hi been ! ~ ! 
unsol able proble1 that made him go out oodness, such taithf Ime ! 
often in the evenings on the plea of exer There was somethi } fe 
cise to ponder alone omethinge wrong in a dead fundament: 

And as he walked and thought under the val Nature had made areless mistake 
cold, far sweep ol the tars, Jim stood ofl They were uperfit us, I ike his fat] 
and looked at his own life There it was and himself, quiet, scient , hu 
Without a sin e achievement without the men There was no n] etween the! I 
smallest fraction of ( The life of a he reat importar esstt \ 

in just squeezing tl h each gate by a nd ihe 
hair’s-breadth, nevet e when one would Phi toiled a i id t 
slam in his tace \ man hounded to deat where They knew nothin patient 
by ventlemat povel by the fears that privations, careful ecor es, everlastil 
attend upon those who » to business in Never for the the ‘ lat 
whit irs tu se faces can turn a \ e of success; never that | ’ th 
white at the pp. nce ot in nexpected ( fro em 1 nec part ina ¢ 
woctor oO ti-t r | ‘ ! , plex whole ! The 4 } : rt 

He a born y¥ Ide is his father be ere outside just n n thro 
fore hi I m alte h barred windo at tl t i i her 
probably ile \s hundreds of thou ippin wav unnotice 

nds of othe en ere the world over 1 father funet nvin hit 
Good en! | er irdonicalls Oh, fe neighbour perfun f ( i 
ve row e the plodders alw the firm, a short f \ssist 


bec the ed it to be any be need That \ Ml McG 
thing els passed { the rld entatiou 
\ hat in 4} aun } e of thin he had lived ' 
; th e ot the He or man like | worked feveris! he ne 
coul 1 would be to ove he 
‘ bett ! I ite Nega B t re ) U1 I 
( ( ( f Ay! | \ TK ¢ ld ! | 1d oan his hand I ibet! 
t I hundred time t} hildren had lor een ( H 
by ed ones wi have this thing « h himself. | 
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“Ben seemed to shoot from his chair. .e came 
Be 1 hoot f his ck H 
forward, beaming. ‘Jim McCee!’”- p. 1079 
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as though he were postponing a decision, a Little Betty had been a sickly child and was 














final pronouncement, usually ftretful when she woke 
There passed through his mind a tortur Jim stretched comfortably and then sat 
ing procession of men whom he saw every up. A fact which he had been noting now 
day: sleek men of luxury; strong men of and then in the back of his brain for severa 
power; men near his own age, with only veeks came sharply to him This was th 
a little higher salary than his own, but sure twelfth. It was their anniversary. He must 
f themselves, lookin ahead to future be sure to get the knocke1 He had th 
mphs—* comers” ! money saved for it from last month. 

\eainst that background he saw _ his Elizabeth had wanted a brass knocker for 
ather’s failure and his own Cruel, the front door for years. There alway 

ny! seemed to be something « e needed so mu 
Ile rose and put out the light and walked more that it had never been bought. S| 

to the front door. He looked up through hadn't mentioned it now for ; ne time 
he darkness as though to pierce through to but Jim, in the quiet way he had of watcl 
the Great Being he had always supposed to ing her, had seen her eyes turn upol 
e there. the shining hammers on the doors the 

And then he hurled his dictum like a passed on their walk He had set 

savage challenge heart on surprising her with one to-day 
So this is life!” Elizabeth looked better this morning, mor 
And with it he tossed away his faith in rested. She had run out to the small flower 
vy beneficent Guide of the universe. bed and brought in red nasturtiums f I 
He had never felt so outraged, sO openly breakfast table. 
ebellious. He saw through things at last. “Guess what day she cried when Jit 
No more fool’s paradise for him. Lite was came into the kitchen 
ga ble No meaning to it You were “Don't I know You in't tch met 
either born lucky or you weren't. Some way!” He held her t fondly at 
men had all the success. Others had none. kissed her again an 

And if you drew a blank you just gi ibbed “One for every year! f ! 

long until something bumped you off at Elizabeth laughed, tl h her eyes h 
ast and nobody noticed or cared, either on tender mists in them. 

the earth or above it! “Aren't you dreadful! Af eight yea 

Well, at last he was seeing straight, he You've made me scorch the I 

red himself bitter! No more puzzling. “We should worry,” | 1 happily 

He went up the narrow stairs that creaked he sat down at the table 
nder hu He went into the little room Queer how light-hearted — he felt 
that was | and Elizabeth's mornins 

She lav a eep in the half light Her face Elizabeth smiled know ‘ they brea! 
oked tra There i jucer grey stripe fasted 

) her dark hair tha anted back from “You can’t imagine the n store ! 
er forehead like a ¢! ‘ nal of age to-night! A re ur dit She wert 
come her voice impressive t chicken an 

Her hands on the cover were eined and ice cre mi! 
varsened The little room was manifestly “Go on!” Jim doubtes nderly 

e of all those dainty comforts a woman “Ves, sir! Ishouldn’t I 

‘ n her bed-chambet I] couldn't keep it Be les, yu n I 

Jin ‘ all this as he prepared for bed about it now. We m: have hash all n 
Hle put out the light and crawled in softly week, but we’ll go the } to-night ! 
that he mi ht not waken Elizabeth. The laughed togetnel The ‘ 

Then he av with hot tarin eves in the adepts, Jim often th nt, hin . 
larkne neve area ing that just over the rte I ut f trifl 

rve of the world I ne day, Ais day He left the house thing, a thin 
as Waiting to break upon him. had not done for mont} 

When he woke up next morning a rich * As he sat down in the train Ed 
October sunlight was al ad Jim felt its Larimer came into h ct partment N 
wight quality. It seemed to take away a Ed, if Jim had allowed n if the we 
hade of sorene f | heart. Elizabeth ne of ncerete en have been t 

already uf n ( 1, and the chi Dbiect of it HHe wa a in th 

ren ere hatter f nee hay pep nda I He was h 





1d 





geome and always at his ease. He had a 
charming home: he had a car; his wife wore 
beautiful clothes and still looked young and 
pretty. 

He and Ed were quite friendly. They 
took the same train and often sat together. 
Ed was heading towards him now. 

“Hallo, old timer,” Jim saluted him. 

“Hallo, Jimmy, my _ boy, how’s ihe 
vorld?” 

“Oh, not so bad for an old fellow like 

Why the Methuselah stuff ? Birthday 
to-day ? 

“No. Anniversary. Eighth.” 

“That's doing pretty well for these times, 

we” \ hard look settled on Ed's 
iandsome_ tace. “Five year seems to be 

ut the limit in our crowd. So your're still 
daing out, eh? No desire to kick over 


Jim grinned happily as though the idea 
were mightily amusing. 
“Me: I don't believe I ever really see a 


man unless it’s one that’s dolled up in 
something I wish I could buy for Eliz—my 


vile. 

Then he flushe d, abashed 

Ed eved im KRECNLY an ! the n l ) iked 

way. Jim noticed the steely expression on 
You're lucky, old man. So's vour wife. 
vou know well, you see, your con 

nted, but there are plenty of fellows that 

en’t. Just suppose a case now. Take a 
that’s got stuck in this marriage game, 

led an awful bone—and he knows per 


tly well that he'd be a lot happier if he 


re free. why, [ <av | ot a right to 

oO nd his own Especially 
vaday=, when a lot of women don't care 
ip about an for h elf just so long 





they get the money and the clothes 


Jin shook his head soberiy 

“Tm afraid I’m still pretty old-fashioned 

the subject. [ sort of feel that a man has 

bigger responsibility in the marriage busi 
than a woman. He gets her to go into 

and puts her in a position where she’s 


taking a lot more chances than he is, and 


romises to ick to het And | th nk he 

t to do it It he finds he’s made a m 
ke, he ought to take his medicine like a 
an sesides, | believe there’s alwavs a 
iv to straighten things out between any 


reasonable man and woman if thev'll both 
try. It’s usually the man that won't take 


the trouble to go to the bottom of things.” 
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Ed didn’t answer, 
and so did Jim. 


He opened his paper, 


As they parted at the terminus Ed did 
a strange thing. He shook hands, 

“Well, so long, Jimmy. I’m off on a 
trip. Don’t know just when I'll be back. 
Take care of yourself!” 

On the way over, Jim thought about the 
knocker. It would be easiest to get it at 
one of the big stores, but he wanted one that 
was a little bit different. If he could find 
some spec ial shop! 

The morning passed as usual. He ate 
his lunch hurriedly and set out on his quest 

At last he found just the sort of shop he 
had in mind. There was a flavour of dis 
tinction about it. An antique settle and 
some brass andirons stood in the window 


} 


Jim walked boldly in, though he had mis 


givings about prices. 

A blonde, bobbed young woman came 
nonchalantly forward. In the rear of the 
store a man’s back could be seen at a desk 
Jim stated his errand. Before the girl could 
answer, the man turned suddenly. It was 
3en Carroll! He hadn’t seen him since 
High School days. 

Ben seemed to shoot from his chair. He 
came forward, beaming. 

“Well, by all the gods and fishes! Jini 
VeGee! Say, but it’s good to see you 
Where did you blow from, anyway?” 

Jim told him, They talked eagerly. 
Ben’s family had moved to Long Island the 
summer he finished High School. He and 
Jim had not heard of each other since. 

Ben showed off his shop with pride He 
was making a pretty good thing of it. 
When he heard of the knocker he brought 
out his assortment with the air of a con 
noisseur. 

The transaction took but a few minute 
Jim found himself in possession of a 
quaintly-wrought beauty tor less than cost 
price! Ben would have it so. 

At the door as Jim thanked him again, 
Ben lowered his voice, his face grew serious 


“Don’t thank me for a thing like that, 


lim. Why, that’s nothing. I often think 
ot what vou did for me You know that 
night vou took me home with you?” 

}1 looked at him blankly 

“Dont vou remembet We were Senior 
] vue | thought | was a man, you know, 
reaav ft ral-c the dicken I'd been to the 


Red Lion and was going out for a night of 
it when I met vou. Don’t you remembet 
now 


‘You got me home with you. 


& 


I never 
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knew how ] ess I let off some hot stufl 
mthe way. But anyhow, we got up to your 
room and you got ‘ bered down. And 
we talked about a lot of things. I never 
forgot them Sounds rather sentimental to 
iy that was the t ng-point in my young 
te, but you know, d man, that’s God's 
truth ! 

‘I'd never seen thi ike \ put them 
up to me that night lf it had been any 
other fellow | would just have chipped him 

thad stuft But not you, 
» quiet and serious about 
t night on I kept my toes 





ht and narrow path 


n the littl 


tnd [ve hanked Oo thousand times! 
He paused, eml 
‘| don't know why | telling you all 
Something ist seemed to make me, 
let ill. 
Jim face Wa m 
Why, say ; know, I'd forgotten 
pout Wasn anythin at all 


drop in and sec 


11 Ss i¢ LTV again 

He wrung Bens hand and lett hurriedly 
lie walked alon h treet, the shining 

Ke! hat as Lo aden kv lizabeth 
eart hel sc under | ' But it w 
not the thought of it tl ent the new light 
ito fi eye lt w ul amazing revela 
m of Ben 

It must be t e, Of ld Ben would neve 
have said it Purnin nt in his lite! 
Those ere st I Ore Cha Va i bl 





done th tor another tel ! 
ar ill } h these thought 
when he entered th hee On his desk 
| a letter addressed Hle opened 
it \\ I ome l it Letter did not 
tten drift to n ( he fi 
DEAR Mi McGt in | learned 
yua i‘) lay 
I ethin t n t to write 
to u | t 1 t , lathe and 
l ent to th n ( e train We 
frequentl t ) ilked Wi 
] . ‘ h I , a tha . 
" A } | - of } death 
l had neve ‘ ze until then 
} ‘ } thro these 
quiet oF therence to | 
1 ned v1 I n nes of 
( 1 ok I t} h tracts 
strenethene t* veak, and 
alfected i { st mp rtant 
decisions of my lilt 


Ile often poke of ve 
nis Jo l you My own s 
row up But if he |} 


leave hu such a heri 
any ol the puny tortune 
our lives building 

Lhe lettel Wa nec 
ness 

Ji at staring at the 
Welliamt Harkness! Mt 
very rich man. One ot tl 
and powel he had pict 


him on another plane 


William Harkne an 
He leit dazed tor a 
there came coursin tl 
warmth of joy as he had 
tel Like 1 nan who ) 
his fe by ome in 
risen up, strong and st 
I< uddenly trom tl 
with loving’pity he th 
ing pride \nd the d 


eloped hil 


his own, en\ 


just after Ben's ir} 
icapin thi hh r 
had already kindled 
Hi work went ea 
rhe Wa out a a I 
ausk 
H felt tha ‘ 
reached ho t } | 
fe the thrill ot 
hi ne N Lire 
He 1d Ca ‘ 
He went in ne 
ul it wl n 
Wwalted 
And as he wood tt 
learly t 
] ace Whether 
heard the entences, 
I na ot hicl ‘ 
Is that M 
‘Why, I jr I 
in I've been 
you eet ‘ ' 
ho ° 
VW I " () 
} nl n +? 
\\ t’s t | 
happil incre 
Ss 1 bo 1 / 
Inte l ear a 
He lipped tq 
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way 





to the front portion of the train. He didn’t 
want to meet Ed Larimer nor anyone else 
that he knew. He wanted to he alone, and 
think over this bewildering day, and this, 
something told 
jim surely that the change in E-d Larimer’s 
relation to himself. 


the latest, episode in it. For 


ans had a direct 
He huddled gown close in the He 
into the autumn 


seat. 
ered out of the window 
lusk. 

And as he pondered he knew that his ex 
istencé was at last justified, accounted for, 
not to the world, but to himself. Success—a 
subtle victory in the art of living—had after 

attended his father’s life; was, he ad 
itted it humbly, attending his own. It was 
conquest 
A giving out 
f moral strength in unseen relations. 

There was no pride in the thought, but 
here was That old 
ling of being weighted down was gone. 


n the nature of an unconscious 


ver weaker men than they. 


an elation new to him. 
As he realized it Jim’s brain leaped toa 
hought. Why, 

rence in everything, even his work. He 
stand now. 
Per- 


into the habit of under- 


this would make a dif- 
ad something upon which to 


Some innate consciousness of worth. 


ips he had fallen 


uing himself, and others had accepted 


s rating, Now—there might even be 
ne 

ott. 
hill as though on wings. 
\s the tiny house lifted its lighted windows 
thought of kd Larimer and 
is strang he thought of Wil- 


am Harkness, who had father 


When the train stopped, he hurried 


le climbed the 
the dark, he 


} 
homercoimne > 


envied his 


um! He kne that he and Elizabeth could 
t afford to trade places with either of 
ese. They were as rich as that. 


It was a wonderful evening. The knocker 
as attached to the door amid exclamations 
delight The little dinner was a cere- 


hy; putung the children to bed a joyous 


ite 
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Then he and Elizabeth sat together while 
he talked eagerly, not of the events of the 
lay—they were yet new and sacred to 
n with her—but of his own modest 
come to life again. Of what he 
hoped the next year in the office would bring 
And as he talked Jim somehow knew 
last these things would be. 


too 
\ 
share eve 


ambitions 


him. 
that at 
But after Elizabeth had gone upstairs Jim 
sat alone, as he had the night before, think 
ing. There was one thing about this strange 
day which baffled him: the 
quality of it. The coincidence of it 
Things didn’t usually happen that way. 
Right on top of his grey discouragement 


incredible 
all. 


of the last weeks, to have crowded into the 
compass of a few hours these three revela 
tions which 
his whole existence, sug gesting as they did 
a whole train of unsuspected contacts. The 
thing was utterly improbable, and yet it had 


somehow gave new colour to 


7 


happened. 
He 
opened the door and stepped outside into the 
darkness. Just here last | 


All at once he sprang from his chair. 


night he had stood 


and flung out his bitter challenge. 

Could it be that Someone had heard, had 
intervened to show him the truth? 

He stood breathless, wondering. And as 
he waited everything grew clear. He saw a 
world in which no man’s life is futile; but 
where each, no matter how humble, is neces 


sary to the great, intricate whole; and con 


sciously or unconsciously makes its own con 
tribution towards it. 
He saw a world in which high and low, 


rich and poor, are all bound up together by 


countless interlacing, intersecting threads 
of destiny, and to all of whom a Hand is 
reached out in their time of need. 


Jim that this was tru He 
awed but filled with a great peace. 
He spoke softly into the quiet night, as a 


knew 


man who craves fore eness * 


“So this is Life ! he said, 


J|ABSAESSAS HE) 


e Seekers 


By 
Agnes M. Miall 


You seek for beauty, I for truth. 
We part, each solitary soul. 
Yet may not these lone quests of youth 


Unite us at some distant Goal, 


Fach with a fragment of the whole >? 
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THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE 


Facts to be Faced 
UGHI1 


people who are unhappily 


married to get a divorce: 
his is rather an unusual question 
for THE QUIVER, but it is just as well to face 
life as it 1 fake such a constituency a 
that which reads th magazine, and it 
would be safe to say that a dozen years 
ro such a question would be of purely 
academic interest. We mig hold stron, 
views on the subject, but if we looked round 
dur OWn particulal rele of acquaintances 
the number of divorced people we knew 
would be, I venture to think, wz/. Divorce 
Was a subject n mentioned in the polite 
world in which we moved, or, if it were 
inentioned, it wa only a a word oft 
varning 
That is hardly true to-day At least, it 
not as tar a l am concerned I know 
many divorced peop! Lhe are not the 
riou people mentioned in the papers, 
eport ot who dadoin we try to keep 
yut of tl sight vw children No, the 
ire just ordinary people, like spinsters and 
xachelors, wives and widows, husbands and 
lo 1) rce no longer something 
raordinat it 1 ymething which 
yuche na lave to make up 
I i 
Changed Times 
N ia n would be « 
yt t t} q t ) 
Divorce n ‘ hould ' qu a 
or t S it m t 
i ire not di 
missed of the pr 
nt t n cept the | 
inction Qu \Ir €5 n ( the Bibl 
ld and they look 
t n \ t why 


not g n » say the new 
attitude to life is wrong: people have got 
to hammer out their own b« their own 
sanctions, their own standards of right and 
wrong. ‘1 believe in fr love said a 
young married woman to m¢ ther day 
| listened politely; [ reall n't think s 
knew what she was talking bout, but I 
torbore to be shocked It as well tl 
people should study the d wheref 
ot the laws of life \ft i why marrii 
Why not polygamy or po nd Marriag 
as we know it was n adoy 
ason and after a t | expe er 
o if your youn d 1 na cr 
moment, asks what is f n 
lage ceremony, please I ry t 
round it by being ve but | 
ip the bject for y ind see W 
monogamy has meant ace 
family and to the n It t co 
don’t know thie t 
iniversal adoption of m we kn 
it, vou can hardly blan laughter f 
not knowing, can \ 
The Devil and Bobbed Hair! 
Oh this new age, with t 1 ns \ 
people ask anc y! I 
i le ! | ) 
eneration \ l 
rl have the i But tl 
ing people of ev eneration 
n thin q ng! rw 
al \\ VW rt] 
New Woman. S ng ¢ 
i eem t 1Aa\ ) 
! 
yda 
} bac ) 
ippa t n 
ntt \n it \ 
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Mind you, I am 


















much more advanced, and in the numerous 
American magazines I see month by month 
divorce is a common and absorbing theme 
of story and article. The deluge of Ameri- 
can films which, unfortunately, has swept 
jown on this country is making our young 
people perfectly familiar with the American 
views on the matter, so that it is just useless 
to ignore the subject 


Forceful Arguments 

One must be duly impressed by the argu 
ments put forward by those who just now 
are advocating an increase in the facilities 
for divorce. It is useless to close one’s eyes 
to the fact that before divorce became so 
mmon, married life was by no means in- 


variably happy; many couples continued to 
ve together in strife, greatly to the scandal 
f peaceable citizens and to the detriment 
fchildren of the marriage Others quietly 
separated—many to form irregular unions 
vithout the sanction of the law 
Why should two people, youny and in 
rienced, who have made a mistake in 
riage be forced to perpetrate the mistake 
rough lite?) Why should a woman be tied 
ife to a murderer in jail or a lunatic 
an asvlum Why should not an innocent 
man be freed from the brutality of a 
ked husbands Why should not an inno 


man be all 


wed to br “ak his marriage 
to a woman who is unfaithful to him: 
I must admit that, faced by questions 
these, | do not wonder that Royal Com 
sions have time and again been unable 
agree Personally I am elad not to be 
arbiter of right and wrong This is 
thing to be thanktul for, that we do 
have to ettle doymatt questions for 


whole universe that . ol course, 


ess we are Members of Parliament or on 
oard of the League of Nations, 


The Instinct of the Heart 


At the same time there is another way of 


ng an opinion on such a subject as 
not ] the study arguments 
and con, but by the I I of exper! 
hees—and even by the instinct of the heart! 
fr. H. W Steed, in that illuminating, 
ume of reminiscence * Through Phirty 
ars,”” tel] that foreign ure often 
led b I tf thinkin \ 
le | rel n | ne to 

n te il \ Where 

nans take ) mized, t tic View 
the Brit mainly an instinctive and 
*Mpirical view “Most Frenchmen regard 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





proof by reasoning as a sufficient ground 
for action. In Englishmen, on the con 
trary, mere proof by reasoning seems to 
inspire distrust. While their wits may be 
too slow readily to detect fallacies in reason 
ing, while their minds may even give pré 
liminary assent to propositions logically; 
proved, they act, as a rule, only in obedi 
ence to some instinct which may well bi 
the inherited fruit of long experience. 

An Englishman’s 
usually wider than his conscious mind. It 


‘understanding ’ 


is far more a matter of the heart than of 
the head. At their best, Englishmen come 
very near to possessing the ‘ understandin 
heart’ of the Scriptures 


People Who Will Not Learn 
Perhaps divorce is one of those matters 
where instinct, observation, experience hav 
as much to guide us as logic and argument 
Whilst, then, I cannot but acknowledge th: 
orce of the arguments in favour ol divorce, 
experience and instinct more profoundly in 
fluence me. I admit that when I| have met 
a married couple temperamentally oppose 


with no common meeting-ground, I hav 


} 1 





thought of divore l quickest 
cleanest way out of the difficulty. I 
trouble however l ] t St vel 
people whose married life is so unsuccessful 
nd who f | » lar ent ly to prec \ 
their f choice, seem, when they « 
released by re Court to go an 
make exactly the same mistake again, It 
is incredible, ludicrous, unthinkable, but 
iain and iin one notices that whe 


sented by his first wife ‘‘ impossible,’ h 
seems inevitably drawn to some other woman 
of a like disposition. Again and again 
has happened that the mistakes he made in 
his first alliance he repeats in his second 
with alike disastrous results! Whv is it 


the way, that the divorced person is alway 
] 


so eager to marry again? Surely one woul 
think that, having once made a mistak 
he would hesitate long before again ven 
turir mm to the risky sea of matrimon 
But not so: he see to set off gaily on 
more, with utmost but unreasonable assut 
ine that all will be well 
You remind me at tl sta that tl 
n nnocent ind Ity pa t 
{ \ ( Th i ! n th 
, WM t I \ 1 { i 
1 | { listinetion i t nit 
n It is not always t ruilty part 
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the d | the inion. Indeed lan the noveli l like blan 
1 | | 1 urd pore and paren t 
t blam except on cip Lii¢ { yenize ti t \ s to blam 
are two sides to every quarrel. the issues are in hes own hand, tl 
con Ice Inevitab \ 
The Lottery of Marriage 
ee ee ro) Flain Common Sense 
ing er WiV nd ) Le 1 Bu ving ! 
nit without any cyn that marriage , : mm : 
yrmewhat rtt that it i . tain a D 
incuit to ma a marrie< that me < Id 
i I> Ol dD lit \ i nie ps } : , ™ { , 
ppatel W I \ ccess 
the of L nev mal vi ne elen 
; ‘ Or " m. { remet 
n L ¢ ot t . ' . nunion 
en l ) lv m | D in 
it n pic \f (\n ex B 
diy ( iil i » pe i ‘ { 
\ } t n | if il oe il ) t 
wom \ i Int : 
inal rep I ne | to! t 
ameoh ‘ ba 


Not a Mere Business Contract t 
VP uc , 
\] n ist ( 
1 I n n i 
a my f vee 
n Ss 
n | } ) in 
ul nd t 
t | ¢ 
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Some Household Hints 


By Edward W. Hobbs 


Size and its Uses 
IZE is very useful in the 
kor example, it can 


house for 
many purposes. 
be applied to soft wood before it is 
stained, or it may be britished over a wall 
prior to papering or distempering. Size is 
most conveniently purchased in powder form 
and is put up into !3-lb. or 1-lb. packets. 
»nificant. A ',-lb. packet 
will be sufficient im most cases, and this, 


its COst 


Is IMslf 
when obtained, should be emptied into an 
ld pail or basin \bout halt a gallon of 
t water is required, and this should be 
ured over tl size and at the ame time lit 
should be stirred with a clean. stick as 
hown in the illustration 
Vhen all the water ha 


>the size it sh suld De tir 


been po IT d on 


intil it is of even consisten 

nd then set aside to cool , 
When cold it should be in 

rm of a jelly, but to mak 


tht for use ome of the | 





be taken and dissolved 

n hot water Phe quantity 
Water to jelly vari by 

roughly speaking, a !'.-lb 

packet of iz when con 


res about ) 1 n 
Wate! » a lve t »p 

ly. It should be « | 

in old pail or bucket a 
d ov Vv fire ! 
d i nt ye ‘ liqu 

in c hed n 
e hot w i " e bi 

| 

Cl as t foil distemp 


Sush, and be left to dry 
Alter the size has been 
1773 





applied the work will not look materially 
different, but if it is on wood, the pores 
will be filled up and a much better surface 
result for the 
distempering 


subsequent staining or 


Cleaning a Flat-iron 

A flat, or ‘‘sad,’’ iron that has been out 
of use for some time is generally found to 
be rusty and in bad condition, and the 
housewite may well wonder what is the best 
remedy First remove all dust and dirt by 
Wiping over with a rag with just a trace of 
parattin, Next get a piece of board and lay 
it flat on the table. On the board make a 


pad_ of folded brown paper—two or three 


thicknesses will be sufficient. 


amen ers 


a i 


‘Names 


Pour the hot water over the size and stir with a clean 


stick 
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Next get some pov 








in obtainin 
tlons in powdel ! i full of boi 
sucn as \ I nto wh 
spr e the ) n hinge s 
the pape he ‘ o ake 
material d ) n tror n Sor 
with parattin. H stron fluid am 
n flat n top of the Use small weights to keep the should be obtained ; 
! t ‘ ind | l material in place ” n t 
ba nd ft \ te 
\\ . 1 
1O n th I i S 
te 
( n¢ < 
Cl n 
Fir 
l { t 
tl " k n of a 
nia 1 
n nia 











* t 
I a 
Push the iron backwards and forwards as if a¢ tually restore thet t a thor 
ironing hy en \ 
vards if act n Moisten the Care m e t I handling 
bottom of the n I ly] uth I t ve if fumes 
and in a very st! t 
he hott of the 1 \ t we 
tye {« na » a 7 ‘ T 
condition, | I ne t 
! th and fit f ¢ . I < I 
diate e, n is b 
As prevention is be n 
than e, when puttin 
iway the iron a ( in i 
is ft b the tac 
with vaseline, as th | S n, h 
ent it rustin | ‘ t 
Cleaning a Sink Wast I a det 
In all well reg ilated ‘ 
h un 
t fin in hie ( Removal of Stains 
‘ t] aia 
unle t 
Té 
or \ } ' I n F ortunat 
, ' ; 1 tains » removable 
Fluid ammonia and soda are sit t a vcgh 
smell. 


>xcelle | by treatment provided they 
excellent for cleaning the sink Y Urea } 
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) 
Salt and lemon juice will remove 
stains from the most. delicate 
materials 
re attacked = promptly One effective 


method is illustrated. 
This consists first in laying the garment 
over a pudding basin or something of that 
character with the stained part over the 
centre of the basin. Sprinkle the stain 
liberally with ordinary common household 

not the specially pre 
ared kind—and then take 
a lemon, cut it in halt 
nd squeeze the juice from 


tso that it drops exactly 


nto the stain. Work it 
thoroughly into the mate 
lwith the tinger tips, let 
t remain for a short 
while, and then shake oft 
moistened salt, when 
stain should have en 


irely disappe ared, 


events be considerabl\ 
iminished, a second ap 
ication probably ettect 


ag a complete Cure 


This treatment with salt 
Ad lemon juice is excel 
, 


t lor delicate materials 


ih as muslin, silk ot 
oloured articles, and = is 
80 effective in removing 

ink Stains, If the stain ji I 


I Is of an INayni 
ide its removal is facilitated by 


Warm water 


pouring 
on to the mixture of salt and 


Mon juice. If the stain has dried before 


‘can be treated it moistened 


with warm Water betore applying the salt 


should be 


Md lemon 
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In summer time, or rather when the sun 
is shining brightly, its bleaching qualities 
can be turned to good account in the 
removal of the stain. All stains that come 
from food, including tea, coffee, wine and 
fruit, can be removed by placing the article 
over a basin as in the former case, pouring 
boiling water over the stained portion and 
then sprinkling a little borax over the stain, 
rubbing it well in over the affected parts 
with the finger tips and again applying 
boiling water. If the article is then hung 
out to dry in the brilliant sunshine it should 
remove every trace of the stain. Usually, 
however, it is necessary to finish the cure 
by thoroughly washing the whole garment 
in warm water in the customary manner, 


Cutting Out Velvet 

It is often found when using velvet or 
other rich materials that pinning the pat- 
tern on to the material is detrimental. This 
can be overcome very easily by the method 
illustrated. For this purpose any con- 
venient small weights are rested on top of 
the pattern near to the edges to be cut. 
The cutting can then be carried out quite 
well with scissors in the usual way. The 


weights keep the pattern in place, and after 





~ ee ta ee = cad 


ceutt ’ t. the mate! 1 ett with ta 
lle Mish 
The same plan can be adopted in many 
other directions, for instance, when cutting 
very thin material which is liable to pull. 
The weights rested on the top of the pat- 
, . } 


’ ; 
tern Ne » tO Keep the mate lal n Diace¢ 
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The Hour of A Married-life Story 


By 


Her Release Dorothy Marsh Garrard 





walking up the town, a charming thatcl yn P 
whic lead 1! thorick clitt Late] nt | 
e to the villa le time in London mo 
i vt cy Cs, h mn ( in llas 
hour tanned olive by t | han’t be i t \] 
varm Cornish sun, she looked much young: mind is full of somethin . 
than her twenty-eight years. And s at m frankly. L have 
yinted the steep ascent with the step ot husband is coming home 
le, active Your husband comit me!” He 
But her face was vaguely troubled. 5 not le INprist H v, of « 
was thinking of the new ve had heard that Was married, even t RR 
morning. Her husband was coming back ployed by a rubber compat an 3 
to England; he might arrive any day now America. But that 
And when he came he would take he \ of his coming b { | 
out of Porthorick never even less 
She did not want to Zo Most detinitel Yes, he n 
she did not want to go Yet, when s I’d no idea m lf 


had first made her home in the tiny village, of it. that he « 


he had looked upon it as exil But Rex [ suppose he want 
1 made good, as when the smash came rather wonderful 
ire ea before | 1 vowes vould So no yu’ dl to ( 
make 1 | \ Id live iwain th ick to your | 
im 7 ciel lif of old Lint note f bitt n 
Now vated the vet thought of it rh riendsh ] 
She had ianged, changed utterly. I , was tellin in \ I 
ree of habit I turnes ive a last lane Do vo think | Mon 
yack at the sea littering blue een in the eye earched h f I 
‘ below iw the yng line of 1 » he prided hin 
rpentine rock which stretched right to the thought and n 
Lizard The air wa full of the cent I I don’t know SI n 
wild thyme She loved it all, even as Noel But w could si | t Rex 
Lanvard loved i Oddly eno Rex ) 1 y I 
t of him M m coming towat t he ha ] 
Ene o f ' k 
I mnt t l chance I’ve met lence Aln 
1 beca t \ t cam out to do whitewa ed i! ( 
leep brown ¢ f expre mn, fixed lid for M 
on het He liked to | at her lle wa man was leanir ler 
d lin flanne} t te ik Hirt open ib eavil 
it t nec) nhowin fine] cl elled t ed : Tat \ 
line t sot rr 
I just f verse li \t the n I el 
turned id | er I n He flune the ( ntl 
clir t nk t t 00 But I t took t 
I’m not ny t f ont bac] for all the worl 
until u’ve appro 1, Mona Well. litth | t fine t 
Noel Lanvare \ ' t one « t yu iin \r nse 
happ band w yw f t j f writir . » perfect kid 1] lf. so t 
not to! | wn , Ile had flv n on . . Ider a 
° 
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ang 


air was beginning to grey, there were 


nes, deep lines, on his square-jawed face. 
“But this Is great.”” He still had his arm 
wound her. “I gave you a surprise, too, 
fidn’t 1? I expect you’ve only just had 


my letter. 1 fixed it up like that. And 


now, won’t you introduce me to your friend, 


Monsie ?’ 
“This is Mr. Lanyard; L’ve spoken about 
him in my letters.” She knew her own 


voice sounded stiff, unnatural. But why— 


an unreasoning irritation filled her—would 


still call her by that silly pet name? 
“I’m glad to meet you. And glad my 
ttle girl has found some pals while I’ve 
een away. If not, you would have gone 
laft in this one-eyed shanty of a_ place, 
Monsie. But you’ll come in, have tea with 
Mr. Lanyard.” He spoke with all his 
ld-time ready hospitality, the hospitality 
lich, until the smash, had filled their 
use from morn to eve with visitors. 
‘No, thank you. I’m quite sure you don’t 
Noel Lanyard’s 
e was a smiling mask. With under 
standing, for which she was dimly grateful, 
did not look at Mona; 1, 
went on his own way. 


ally want me just now.” 


instead, turned 


“Well, I’m not sorry he didn’t come in. 
wed tact; wuessed, of course, we 
uildn’t want any outsiders butting in.” 
x Grayson’s face was complacent. As 
vy went into the cottave he linked his 
rm in his wife’s. “The old lady is getting 
She asked me if I like 
nd I said you bet I did 


id, exuberant laugh 


{ Cornish cream, 
He laughed his 
But this is a pretty 

ir place ; to think you've had to stick it 
three whole years. And it was all my 
lt.” His voice was full of remorse. He 
ked with pitying contempt round the 
hy room with its simple furniture and 


am distempered wall 


[ have been quite happy, Rex.” She 
ke only the truth. After the first few 
nths, when she was miserable, she had 


en happy. 

“Anyhow, we'll soon alter it all.” He 
eating splits covered thick with jam 

nd cream like a schoolboy now “Do vou 


now, old thine, I’m better off now than I 


erwas. Our company is simply booming, 
nd they’ve made me manaver of the whole 
W over here. Ith be a till job, ol 
Irse, no end of work, but it’s a thundering 


2 screw, You shall choose vour own hou e, 
ir, have everything, clothe jewellery, 


s, whatever you want I can’t ever do 
Nongh to make up to you.” 
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He rattled on, unnoticing that she sat 


almost in silence. It was she who had 
changed, not he, so again and again she 
vas telling herself. And he could not help 


that. Three years ago, although even then 
sometimes their life of unceasing money 
spending had grown a little wearisome to 
her, she would have felt pleased at th 
prospect he held out in front of her. Now, 
as he talked, a feeling of almost physical 
nausea came over her. But it was so like 
Rex, always wanting in this childish, almost 
this vulgar, way to make a splash, go on 
better than anyone else. And he was th 
man with whom she must spend the rest of 
her days. 

She thought of her life at Porthorick. 
How she had walked and bathed, gardened 
and read; of pleasant evenings spent at the 
old rector’s house; of the still pleasante1 
ones at Camillas, where often Noel Lanyard 
had a visitor or two—writers or artists nearly 
always, men and women of arresting per- 
sonality. 

Rex would hate such a life, consider it 
dull beyond belief. He was always restless, 
always needing to do something fresh. Yet, 
except that he had grown a little roughe 
in his ways, a littke more slangy in his 
talk, he had not changed. It was she. 

Even their first evening together he could 
not sit still, They explored the village 
it took about ten minutes—walked down to 
the sea. He was vexed there was no cat 
to be hired to take them to dine at the 
nearest big hotel. 

He seemed to crowd the tiny cottage, t 
make it somehow a different, a less pleasant 
they had eaten the 
simple supper to which Mona had grown 


place. Yet, when after 


used, they strolled out again into the sweet- 


smelling country twilight, suddenly lhe 
turned to her. 

“And now, darling, te!l me you’ve missed 
me, missed me as much as I’ve missed 
you You know, out there lots of men 
it’s just the loneliness and the climate—take 
the native women, make their homes with 
them L couldn’t. But how I wanted you, 
how I longed for you. Come to me, swect 
heart.” As he held out his arms his face 
was alight, his voice shook with the depths 
of his feeling. 

And, as she went to him, passionate ly she 


prayve 1 he could not read her heari 


ll come. true Phe big house in 


town, jewels motor-cars, beautiful clothes, 


; 


the constant 
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eine entertained \irs. Rex Grayson was 


t a Known na certain ection 
ndon ciet the circle which spends 
money like water, dines and dances, 1s seen 
at ever nart theatre and cabaret It wa 
in endless routine of pl 


ne pleasure. And every 
day more and more Mona wearied of it. 


Rex himseif could not always go with 
her He was often kept late at the ofhes 
| mount ot Work fe ot through was 
colossa She hardly ever saw him alone. 
3 ( ked he as again and again he 

ld to en} lf without him 
When ne ra) ce ic had feeblyv” de 
murt had swept her objections away 


- n | , thre al you vt 
tou ] t now [ like m vile 
' and en even if I can't 
va ( F fhe next minut he 
ed ' le n her with her 
ypect n 1 CT ~p 
Then Noel Lanvard ¢ d. He was, 
t t i} i I 1 Iew week 
He 


could talk 

f something else but the latest show, th 
a i ‘ 

Phe weeks lengt ned ind still he tayved 
n | ys Wwe | OTe if i eth T » 

ved 1 ‘ ( t him a rt 

e | But one ternoon, when t 

. n to a pict llery and he ha 
. k with he tr te the ir f p 
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“" Ves, | ve come home.’ He sat down and 





| buried his face in his hands ""—p. 1092 
ng 
Think wl Ll have said well over, then 

peat me my answer. But you'll come, 
a Mona; in the end you'll come. And now 
CK I'm going He took her hand in his; tor 
li a instant pressed his lips to it. 
- After he had gone, re stl ly she paced 
CK and down the room What he had said 
ss Was quite tt But did e love him 
t .) did not know He could give het the 
ie QVironment she loved, but that was not 
ne ll. And she had loved Rex once, loved 
N Mm passionately Even now sometimes she 
_ felt an odd, almost a pitying tenderne 10! 
—_ him 

a She would make one last appeal to him, 
i tell him she hated her present life, longed 


, het ; 


or somethine 


a 
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mpler v would take 








} 


house in the country, he could come down 
for week-ends. Surely, surely she could 
make him understand, see things as shi 


aw them. 


Phat night they were dining with a large 


party at the latest smart hotel to run a 
cabaret show. Dinner was fixed for eight, 
but at ten minutes to the hour Rex wa 
not even in. They would not go; it was 
juite easy to telephone. ‘They would stay 
it home, and that evening she would try 
nd tell him what was in her heart. 

She waited in the drawing-room. It was 
wo minutes to eight betore she heard his 
step in the hall. She went out to meet 
him. He looked more tired than usual, so 


at a glance she noticed. 
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Just off, old l 
ven his sm eome 
you'll have to i\ me 

ew kK tO Go late hn 

te ) mething I 

| wh | ill ) 

ly telephon I t 

t us we nan t e F 
pe ik In the suiet I 
planned Yet her vo 
ware of it inded st 


He turne ( I 
habitual good temp 
‘ ted him Ee 

vi 1a good til 





n are nevet 


} 
n o! irp I \ nm 
as ) { 
I'd like to know w 
n Lie I te f 
| 
‘ make i 
! ( ate as soo! 
m not to walt for 1! 
t n¢ The ca 
e bell, with an effort 
t | Watson, fe 
, : 
tk le added 1n 
maid pea 
r} next da Mot 
¢ Id ) va 
Ir | 
l i a i 
i eT t 
x would be tter 
( ny ( cat 
] ; , ‘ I 
( t D tH ! 
min th t 
\] . 
tI Vial ca 
the It 
I le t ( 
\ strange du f n 
felt j ’ 
| ) 
t ( 
took ‘ 
. % i 
f by 


iff and 


pienry Wilil 

She tried to 

way she ha 
} 


unnatural 
Well, of al! non- 


I 





satistied.”’ 
or once h 

d to have 
ind slave to 
nothing you 
1 then you 
tired I can't 


it yu must ) 
ing He pressed 
ecovered h self 

Mi Grayson het 

dinary tone as tl 
Id Noel Lanvard 
1 him 

‘ ] that me 

eve in the realit 
Or venin 

vii board 1 t 
( 

N one woul Y 
even to \ 
runnitr ( 

he London te 

el] ¢ t thro 

) t se ed in 

n tch, 

1d «¢ me over he r 
‘ nd Noel 
I} I n 

lett to Rex | 

writ then, w 

told hir 
re 
hin ‘ 


give her her freed 
sure he would n 
Now everythin 
ent earlier in th 
station. She had 
on her hat and lon 
maids, well train 
if they felt curio 
L re was still 
It was no use art 
on Even he 
reserved, But eve 
Now that the tin 
longing to be gone 
Her mind wa 
not want to think 
ven to think of N 
unk of freedom, 
\ he sat in tl 
the front-door be 
rd he a it 
I | het Ir} 
n t hall 
in¢ tood 1 
He can lowly 
H Tace Wa re 
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kr eV thing 
t, that the colo 
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cood. And I did it. 
not a philanthropic concern ; so soon as 


Know 1t’ 
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again.” There was bitterness, the utter 
bitterness of defeat, in his voice. 


“Failed! 1 don’t understand you, Rex.” 


Her brain was whirling. She did not take 
nthe real significance of what he had told 


“Ves. | swore the first time I’d make 
But the company’s 


comes out I’m done for I shall get the 
ot. I couldn’t face them to-night. I made 
n excuse to get out of the meeting. I’ve 


ckoned it out, though. We’ve been spend- 


ng pretty well all I’ve made so far, but 


we’re more careful, by the end of six 
mths I shall have put by enough for you 
live on, to live on in comfort.” 

‘You mean you'll go on working, kill 
urself, so that at the end of six months 
shall have a litthe more money?” To 

own surprise she found herself speaking 
lite calmly and coolly now. 

That’s it. Of course, I’ve got a few 
yusands by me. The doctor said the only 
ng for me was an open-air life. If I’d 
nly myself to think of I’d take up farming, 
mething of that sort. I couldn’t be idle. 
Sut IT wouldn’t drag you down to it.” 
“Drag me down to it!” She gave a 
ttle mirthless laugh. ‘And do you think 
ve really been happy in the life I’ve been 
iding lately ?”’ 
“Why, of course.” He stared at her in 
VIOUS surprise. 
“Well, Ive not; I’ve hated it.” She 
ke vehemently. “I’ve hated it so much 
it to-night I was going away with another 
She would not 





in to get away trom it 


leceive him: he should hear the truth now. 


“Going away with another man!” His 
hi sunk almost to a whisper. His 
hurt, bewildered eves looked into 





” 


I 
rs. “You mean you love another man? 
I don’t love him.” At that instant 
l he knew she did not love Noel 
yard. “But we like the same things. 
\nd I’ve loathed everything here so—oh, I 
\ ungrateful, but it’s true—the 





wds, the noise, the endless pleaszre hunt. 


There’s nothing real in it: it’s all a sham.” 
“But why didn’t you tell me?” Wearily 
passed h hand acro his forehead. He 
id failed in this, too, failed to make het 
ippy-a greater thing far, so he was tell 
if himse 
“T tried to ever so many times, but vou 
uuldn’t listen, wouldn’t understand. Try 

and understand now, Rex I was very 


young when we were first married, young 


and eager for fun. It was all a change— 
life up here in London—and at first | 
enjoyed every minute of it. But I think, 
even before you went away, half uncon 
sciously I was beginning to get a little tired 
of it. Down in Cornwall I had things to 
do. They may sound small, silly things to 
you, but I had to do them. If I didn’t keep 
the garden bright and tidy, no one else 
did. Old Mrs. Penruddock wasn’t much 
use. I had to do some of the housework, 
some of the cooking; there was my needle 
work, lots of odds and ends. The little bit 
of money I had didn’t go far, I had to eke 
it out. But because of that I enjoyed the 
pleasures, quiet pleasures, which came my 
way all the more. You talked of farming 
just now. I’d rather be a farmer’s wife, 
live on the farm, than I would have 
this——” She threw a glance around the 
room, its furnishings costly, in the latest 
fashion, yet in her eyes holding no atmo- 
sphere of real home. - 

“There were white women, just one or 
two of them, in the place where I was in 
Brazil.” Her husband was speaking in an 
odd, detached way now. “They had a tough 
time of it, but they seemed happy. Only I 
never thought of you like that.” 

“You thought I was just for ornament, 
not use, a doll, not a woman.” 

‘The doctor talked about fruit farming 


out in California. He said with the climate 
there and the open air I’d soon be quit 
fit again.” He did not heed her inter 
ruption. “If we sold up here I should 
have quite enough capital to start with 
And you mean you’d come with me. But 
you can’t mean it?” There was still an 
incredulous note in his voice. 

“T do mean it.” She spoke emphatically. 
Out there, on a fruit farm in California, lift 
would be real. She knew it. Even the easy 
cultured existence which Noel Lanyard had 
promised her seemed unreal now. And the 
other man—so the knowledge was born 
home to her—would not suffer any very 
grievous hurt. 

“My darling, my wonderful darling.” H 
face was alight, his eyes full of new hop 
new energy. And, wl 
somehow he seemed grown once more int 


her girlish lover, the man to whom she had 


en she looked at him 


once for all given her heart. 

“Oh, Rex, Rex, let us go soon.” As he 
took her into his arms, she whispered the 
words in his ear 





There is Peace 
in a Garden 


le, friends of mine, 





O peo} . 


who are rash enough to claim that they 
are h py The 1an rose to the rank 
of brigadier in the war; the woman was once 
famous in the art world, and if I were to 
print her name it would be recognized by 


everybody who knew Chelsea half a genera 
tion ago. 

They 
] P 
aimos 


ot 


They live in 
great 


plainest 


are very poo! now. 


complete ts a deal 
have only the 


of 


verv hard wot 


of food, no recreatiot the name, 
and scarcely a uxuries to 


which in time accustomed 


Yet t 


past 
happy, and s 
that 


hey clan that they are 


in truth they seem. They go on to say 

not Tor any on-1dcration would they eo ba kK 
tu the life they left, if the way were open 
to them. They may have minor discontent 

but of these the never peak Seeing that 
contented people are so very scarce in thi 
age, their case see worth considering. 

In the beginning—that to y, in the 
vears nediately ceeding the war—-the 
fell on evil ti lio much of it wa 
due to ine table « ister and how much to 
ordinary human folly there is no need to di- 
cuss The tri desperately to find work 
They turned their han to all sorts of occu 
pations, ail of which failed them in turn 
Che end had neat me last January hen 
they met a ther friend of theirs and mine. 

This man has a cottage in the country 
a desperate isolated place, five miles fron 
a Traliwa st I a t lie trom a road, 
liable to be cut off by floods in winter, s 
far fron nywhere that no tradesman will 
indertake to deliver goods, and the post 
man I> pra tica ne ( person who 

the te tt n onth end to 

Ar tl ‘ tne ( n the mwner ot 

he a a n on derable troul le. an 

id had iret er and encral handyman 

lo he a on i ( oO Lhere ' weel 

nad ! i Mad ull ) 

yadiv and had been discharged Since h 
departure Ne had t iin t nn me 
t to take } ] ( It 1 a eric 

natter for hi for in tt lepth of winte 


By 
John 
Marchant 


you cannot go down on I nicht 
isolated cotta ft ¢ 
ill the eek, ere t 
burning, yy any ( All t 
things he explained, } 
el full of the 
Then he had the st f 
ex-brigadier said, “ \W 
But, my de 
never stand the | Did 
l he il ny 
ind anythin \\ 
nt! town 1 S . i 
t \ 1 n t 
here ’ 
So » oF } 
e want n I Ve 
not Trai 
nd we a, eed orig +} 
n 
B) n 
three pound f ye 
ind y« ould | 
f 
G el n 
What n 
iin \ | 
There a ttle 
re paimtil ( I 
! th y 


n I 
pouring « 
edib ve \ | 
‘ f h 
( n¢ ! 
1 
( ‘ yw n | 
ttace eo 
point 








‘Getting to that cottage in winter is a pestilential business, but it is a delight to reach” 


le 

ge?” Before we could protest, he had a 
trap thr h the handles of our suit-cases 
a nd had sl in them across his shoulder. 
e} The n, with the sack with out boots in one 
nd and the lantern in the other, he piloted 
lown the slippery way, often ankle deep 
; n mud, and through the stream that was 

lf-way up to the knee 
itis Getting to that cottage in winter is a 
tl pestilential busines but it is a delight to 
each. In the main room a great fire of logs 
ern was burning in the ingle-nook fireplace. 
ey i lady from Chelsea had a perfect little 
; inner waiting for us: there were fires in 
the bedroor is, and hot-water bottles in the 
Th eds. And I, who had seen the place once 
on nthe time of the departed old soldier, was 
lus amazed at the transformation of it, and the 


bright cosiness of it all. 





“And how are you liking it?” I asked 
the ex-brigadier when he brought me tea 
and shaving water at eight the next morning. 

‘Fine,” he replied warmly. “It’s just the 
By the way, they call 
us Jones down here, if you don’t mind. God 
knows we're not ashamed of the job, but 
Carrie thought it might be as well——” He 
went off to light the fire downstairs. 
tasks as they were 


week 


job T was wanting. 


Here are some of his 


revealed to me in the course of that 
end 

lo cut down trees for firewood, cut them 
and maintain a 


up, and bring in the logs 
sufficient supply of dry kindling. 

To carry down from the village a mil 
away every kind of including at 
frequent intervals two-gallon tins of oil; no 
coal is used in the place, for the cooking 


stores, 
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qua 
is all done by oil, and the heating by wood 
fires. 

To clear boot knives, fireplaces, trim 
lamps, do anything sut the house which 
his busy wife cannot find time for, and in 
his spare time in fine weather work in the 
big and hitherto neglected garden. Mean 
while, what with sweeping, dusting, scrub 


bing, polishing and cooking, the woman who 


pre 
full. 


t] life and soul) f those 


had 


was once 


Chelsea 


war 


parties her hands And 


he agreed ith him that it was “ fine.” 
That was six months ago. I have just 
borrowed the cottage for a few weeks and 
renewed my acquaintance with its guardians. 
The change in them not less remarkable 
than the r hang, ( they have etle< ted in the 
earden whose brilliant flowers, trim, weed 
less beds and ordered ranks of vegetables 
would be a credit to any countryman who 
ever took the first prize for gardens at the 
illage flower show 
Last January they were, to speak plainly, 
both a trifle the worse for wear. Life had 
lealt hardly with them, and they showed it, 
n spite of all their gallant efforts There 
id been that fevered restlessness, that worn 
look of endless anxiety; sigt of absolute 
privation had not been wanting. Temporary 
affluence is liable he ed for little but 
a burst of unprofitable gaiety 
The Jones who et me wa i man trans 
formed. He seemed to have taken thought 
and added a cubit to his stature His shoul 
ders were quare ] figure erect, and his 
brown face and a poke as clearly of 
health as his steady eyes told of a quiet 
ind, and the change his wife was every 
whit as n ble 
I : the ea of it when she led me 
round the garden and introduced me to their 
treasi . tle plants, pres 
ently to flowe he called by name, 
in " han al ne has got round 
here t n I wl h she Wa 
ing to pickic I e if the winter, to the 


marrows and the marigolds and the nt 
to every singular flower an lant in tl 
big, orderly paradise \n t} fro 
woman who a vear avo ( ely kn 
more of flowers and vecet ‘ han tl 
they grew in hie yuntry n | 
in the shops 

\fter dinne they exp 

Ot course, we knew anythin 
she said, “but the people at rm wh 
we get the milk were aw! ki an 
us lots of things, and we read a of li 
books, and made a lot of ikes, an 
first 1 used almost to cr é Oo 
because | thought we sl] neve 
right. But it isn’t so bad, is 

I assured her that exc 
good. 

“There are such lot 4 

he went on cagerly. \ hire 
how useful the dear litt a 
how to keep green fly fi 
the right time to plant out 
wait till next vear. “It ( 
then.” 

oO you are not I 

Jones chuckled. Thi ago,’ 
said, “when the garde S ing WV 

or we thought it was—I got despera 
put n tor a ob i loll 

rew, too \fter that ( 1] 

i¢© awake half the night yin 

ght not get it Tl é 
vered, but I’m not goin n i 
that again Anything « n 
you to-night? Then we n 
We get up rather « 

| heard thet 
alter five next n | 
their quiet laughte I 
things, on the Lon 
thereof, on 1 
thereof, on th n 

" e swung be ‘ 
a vain search tor hapy 

Adam walked with G n 
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Hand-work for People 
Under Seven 


HE impulse to do, to create, is strong 
children. I 


, 
three 


in all young know of a 
littl favourite 
ipation it to tie up parcels. I have 
tched a baby, and three- 
arters, spend more than half an hour in 
ring out sand-pies. Often I have mar- 
Sheila, aged 
devotes an hour, 


W hos e 


barely two 


persistence ol 
x, who frequently 


to the 


some- 


making of match- 


mes two hours, 


yr activities that will 


him to develop is as amazing as it is 


Phe child’s instinct 


that Nature-work 
exercise are 


Know now 
{1 plenty of physical essen- 


icalthy mental and physical 
children knew this, albeit un- 
sciously, wons before us. No matter 
a child will always 
ie to find contact with 


life-——even if it is only represented 


somehow 





i wriggly worm in the rain-washed road. 
will always manage, too, to obtain 
sical exercise, even if grown-up stric- 
res on running about reduce him to 
geling and fidgeting in his chair! 


demonstrate the 
activities that are 


lundreds of instances to 
ld’s sure instinct for 
fitable to his development might be 
ven, but these two examples suffice to 


w that children should be given oppor 
ities to fo i 


legitimate Way. 


YT 


low up their own interests in 
Hand-work 
m. It is excellent for « 


is no excey 
hildren from many 
means of 


In the first place, it is a great 


’ 


f-expressio1 The child hears the story 
f the Thre Bears encourage h m to draw 
( bear I iodel the porridge bowls or 


int Goldilocks or illustrate one of the 
. 


enes of the story with his sand tray and 
to give 


uu lead him to expre ideas, 


t in a different form the ideas he has 
iken in. In some wavs Hand-work for 
mall children is comparable to Home-work 

older girls and bovs In each case the 
lild absorbs something he has been told, 





By 
Muriel 
Wrinch 


be it lessons or story, 


himself he 


and continuing the 
make the proce 
Whether hi 
study confines itself to modelling, or draw 
ing a 


assimilation complete. 


map, or writing an essay does not 
matter in principle, though, of course, the 
method of expression varies with age, 

thought by 
another great 


Continuing the himself 
advantage « 
By putting into practical fort 


piece of k 


herein lies 
Hand-work. 
some idea or 


from 


iowledge gain 
the child is Die 
to devote himself, for a longer period than 
he otherwise could, to subject. Fe 
ipproaches his subject from more than on 
angle, but his thought is consecutive. Th 

habits of concentration and attention aré 
engendered, and the small student lea 

that one subject may be approached fron 


mother or teacher, 


one 


many different aspects. 


Correcting his own Faults 

Other desirable traits of character are de 
Hand-work 
and if work is ill-done the 
sceing it. If he cuts his 
his box will be of an unsymmetrical shape 
if he 


veloped also. is self revealing, 


child cannot help 


cardboard badlv 


pastes the corners together careless 


the paste will well out, making an unsightly 


easy mark. Thus Hand-work shows the 


child his untidiness, his carelessness, hi 


thoughtlessness, and he is prompted t 
faults without a i 


these word bein 
spoken. \s he 


remedy 
works he develops the 


qualities of a good workman—care, dex 
terity, perseverance. 


Phe child 


stages in his 


passes through many psycho 
) 


logical Hand-work. 


Take the two-vear-old, He loves the vari 


ous activities for theirown sake He filters 
sand between his fingers, or turns out innu 


merable sand-pies, or pours water from a Jug 


into a glass, and from the glass back int 


the jug, and goes through this performance 


again and again and again. These may 
seem to be senseless actions to the grow1 
; 


up, vet in these little plays the child lea 


much. He learns to fasten his attention 


ipon one object for a certain pel od, he 
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earns to use the m es of his hands, he 


a < e elemental properties of things. 


to actually 


All t must be preimunary 


making bye Mothers would do well to 
rive their babi { two and three the oppor 
tunity to touch and idle many articles in 
the environment—the toddler must experi- 


ment with h 


out erta nece irv tact about his en 
vironment. Sight without touch is of little 
use in baby investigations, for his eye 1s 


1 ‘ ns, 
not yet educated to interpret what it sees. 


Scribbling and “ Drawing” 
Various elementary types of 
even at this Carly 


Hand-work 





stage. 


Scribbling and what we may, by courtesy, 


lrawing e very popular with quite 
ti lildren Babies of eighteen months 
obtain much pleasure from a piece of paper 


yubtful whether they 
with then 
ribbles; probab it is enough for them 
at first to feel the joy 
are ] 


paper, to learn how to hold the pencil, and 


to make the movements of writing. Colow 


Modelling is anothe jov for toddler 
the best material; it 
lean, and it an be bought 1n a range 
of pleasing olours, Clav rather me 
for the tinies, and Glitter-wax ” and 
work with, 


mould than 


Building Big Walls 


Then, of irse, there are the “ Kinde 
irten Occupations ” building, bead 
threading, sand-drawing, stick-laving, and 
» on Fo build the \ ] ruld be 
ven large woods ro , if possible the 

ze of the regulat ) , Which a 
\ ply ft and he yuld 


walls and reve! in 


making of the wall he enjoys, not the com 


orns, big shells, OY lestnut “col 
queror ’ are excellent | are to be 
p erred to mventiona ead woth be 


thes annot po ibly be forced into smal 
noses and eat 


There is enough material here to kee; 


them down it is the 


bead-threading pierced 


ployment wl 


Live 


hre¢ 
indo 
n 


to 


knowl 


the individual chil 


lve 


child 


tastes and inte 


Olde 


making 
$ 


line, 


of technique in 


Drawing for Four-Year-Olds 


hav 


t 


W hen t 


rect 
} 
yu 
flowe 
’ n 
ay 
' 
d 
11 a 
ina 
Dra 
ation 
W 
nt d 
the m 
the 
lead 
n ) 
t t 
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ible The 
uld be clear, rich and deep, and the 
as possibile from the tip 


moist colour, ot 


wn 
A 


herwise dry, 


wtchy paintings will result and bad habits 








technique will be formed It is a good 
le; ) ent tints and sizes of 
( lifferent studies This makes 
eater \ y for the child, and his work, 
f the is well chosen, pleases him 
ecause it ves a charming result 
Modelling can be done in cl by chil 
en who lave sed the rdciler Stage 
Five-vear-olds s ild be ble deal wit] 
hout eettine ) v, and if, when 
| \ rt t articl the, 
K¢ id l idd 1 ft vat of gum 
1 b them 1 the ove the 
fect will be pott 
Possibilities of Sand-work 
There are n rr sand 
kK. The five- or six-year-old is well past 
stage when \ nd for the 
op ot t h 1 nA fingers, 
eve rN of the t ‘ t} de light 
makin Now ible to make 
! 1 istra ns f storie with the 
1 in ss | I on iw a de- 
ghtful stud) f th ( re done by a 
4 b I x | repre ented 
a she iper well 1ed with blue 
sand was heaped in irregular little masses 
ove! ( ‘ the ( and ove! 
whole of the rest of the tray to repre 
. ent the shore Jathing-huts were repre 
ey nted by little edifice ‘§ wooden bricks 
' Wav, on the farthe le the board 
‘ m th little moss hinted 
tt Y vould d to pasture 
md. Children I kno ve also made 
, ts ( nes t the fairy 
es 1 1 tal have heard 
r olde tories oO 
lat nd ay t 
; xpress ¢] \ , 1 
loy-m s another possibility. With 
; matc] OX a S ¢ nd burnt 
e 
ma ) 1a n I th five-veal 
‘ can t } ) wit card 
i 1 ’ xl nd t 
a5 1-st \\ » match 
la 
‘ wl 
ted W cers: and 
. k ( B y which 
I tles are old, W n ited scarlet 
‘i and each furnished with a t for posting 


.ctters 


and a tiny white notice announcing 
charming pilla1 
A plain sheet of cardboard, suitably 
and cut and painted, may produce a 
of doll’s Other 


made witl and sticks, 


times of , make 


posting 
boxes. 
bent 
little set 


may be 


furniture, sets 
7 

soaked peas 

others again in cane. 


Raffia Work 
Not 
or the child 
knitting for 


must we forget raffia work, which 
may take same pla 
Buy him some 


and a 


the 


eC as 


the grown-up. 


bi ght coloured raftia, stout raffia 


needle, string or cane to form the basis of 


a basket, and teach him a few different 
stitches. Then he will always have som: 
piece of work to carry on at odd moment 


Most de 
lightful patterns can be made with various 

many different 
many different 


It is impos 


rhe possibilities here are great. 


and baskets yf 


olours, 
shapes and sizes, and 
purposes, be ; 
sible give details here, but 
little books of instruction 
from School of 
Street. Cane 
but work in 


tor 


can turned out 


to excellent 
. | ht air ] 
Cal de obtamed 
Basketry, in Berners 


baskets can I 


41 
tne 
) 

aiso pe 
cane 1s 


ior 
LOT 


hard f 


more 


this is 





= 4 11 
sultable 


six, for rather 


tender little 


dren over 
fingers. 
In making all these wonderful thing 


time will fly past for your child. “I 
evidently enjoyed 


the 





asked a man, who 
mature years, what was his principal re 
of childhood,” says Mey 


membrance Alice 
‘He has answered stopping 


nell. 


without 


have 
his 


to find something unexpected—as the m 
§ the moment is too apt to stop—‘I w 
ored We should not let our children be 
bored What is to be avoided is enmuwi an 
the vacant hours. Our fathers guard 
against this austerely, by means of duty 
and occupation; we-—-lessons apart—ar 
attempting that guard by ns of am 
ment Bu the ( | » be eared 
that of making th ld » happy; zt 
that using the ¢ 4 te of pl 
The child over-amused is in peril of losin 
amusement itself within his own heart.” | 
time that conscientious and intelligen 
parents began to consid this problem 
SuUTe JULS BY Lore 1 ol me b is | 
not enough to amuse children to kee; 
them od ently nece t 
‘ ~ ! Pm ) i i 
t r tC \ 1 t TK 
elp him to hieve s \ Wil 
ie Opportunity, when he two, three, fou 
tive years old, to work along the lines of his 


wn interests. 
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P. roblem Men’s Prejudices—Games at 


Forty—Getting into Debt 


Page S By Barbara Dane 


The Desire to Write Men’s Prejudices 


MONG many wh have written to me “Margaret” is a I I 











lately m their great desire to become that ICT hance 
“ S | B whe wome OCccaslo Pp 
in business in aS ex tow She 1 t think that 
estions to hi , moking, o jects t 
and make head , and wonders if a col men,” le write ii 
respondence course in journalism and short wards women he 
storv writing would be useful to het and talks as if wom 
Without seeing some, possibly a consider be protected and M 
able amount, ot the work which this corre idea of marriage 
spondent has done any advice 1 might give partnership rather ft 
would scarce] ve helpful And to discover treneth and con p 
possible markets, to find out what editors Well, Margaret, | 
really do want, | cannot personally suggest flance In my rathe 
anything better than a ery detailed exam experience ol ile | 
ination of newspapers and magazines them men who treat womer 
selves. A copy of “ The Writers’ and Artists’ tures, who meet ther 
Year Book” is useful to amateurs, giving as equality, who are | 
it d a list of publications with indications tating conventiona 
of the kind of material their editors require down women prett 
My correspondent that she has been to the big thing 
ritins ol rhe ears sith a little occa en-¢ { «} a 
sional succe She would probably know at woman because of | 
t she | pe f a course engt the hor 
in journal { it i | likely to help hood rely these 
h in I \ 
il ( 
From B.W.I. t be 
] there n ild like to not 
espon } ( nknown triend of brin to the union « t 


B.W.I \ | heat trot het balance ot ditterent 
| ’ ! Id, and tha } ‘ ucce G 
f | I like herself to t » SVI pathy, ! 
\ ec tol 1 to correspond essentiall te rine ) 
I n i pled child And irriage as strengt ¢ 
tne t e M N th Hollinsed, qualitu oO otter i 
‘ i } n | I | i i it n i ria I ? 
B : t ill the 
a I \l iun ike | ! nand 
nO) | n i p 
| ‘ | ! t 
l ‘ 
| t} tt ‘ nds 
nt \ | hi eel | n | ( 
| n res} nacn ‘ nee ( ‘ ) 
t ( I i of THE QUIVER a Ma ret ha I 
" 











3 ovlock - and 


no sleep yet /” 















eepless Nights 


Sleeplessness! ‘lhe horror of lying awake for hour after hour. 
Moming seems an eternity away. And when it comes you have 
no energy, no vitality to carry you through the day. 

Sleeplessness takes a heavy toll—in health, in vitality—even in 
appearance. [he cause is nervous activity at a time when the nerves 
should be soothed and quiet. 

Over-active nerves are starved nerves. Work and worry have worn 
the nervous tissues. Too little restorative material has been supplied. 
Just try a cup of “ Ovaltine” before you retire. ‘This delicious 
beverage soothes the overtired nervous system, and induces sound 
natural sleep. During the night the nerves are rebuilt and restored, 
so that you wake refreshed and invigorated for the coming day. 


The essential vitamins and the nerve and body restoring elements from Nature's 
Tonic Foods—malt, milk, eggs and cocoa—are contained in “ Ovaltine.” This 
concentrated goodness and nourishment is just what your nerves require. 


OVALTIN 


“SS ONE FOOD oe 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. 


*‘OVALTINE . RUSKS. More appetising, easily digested and much 


more m™ urishing than ordinary rusks or biscutts. Price L, 6 and 2/6 per lin, 
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SOR ROE BOCES 








Choose 


(adburys 


the chocolates 
with delicious 


centres 


made at 





CARNIVAL 
KING GEORGE 
ARGYLL 
REGATTA 


and many other 
assortments 


















See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate 














COX’S 


INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Dissolves instantly in warm water 
FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS 
COX'S GELATINE IS THE BEST 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 


BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 


Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), GCORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH, 

















Ask for 
se, “* HERCULES” 
SHEETS 
and 
PILLOW 
CASES 


As good as the 
** Hercules” Overalls. 


Hy ERC! LES sheets and_ pillow 
Cases assure you durability, 

economy and lasting satisfacti 

Cool and refresh t 

and luxuriously comfort 

times, they promote 

Hercules sheets hay 

tive quality which 

housewife likes to 

the contents of het 


OF ALL GOOD STORES 
AND DRAPERS 




















freedom, and I think that instead 


f bei ritated by his conventional ” 

ews vou sh ulda ept them as the indica 

no it is probably a fine and open 

ara Remember that men in talking 

and their “rights” often say a 

d deal ore than they mean.  Theii 

h more terrifying than their 

tions, and net not always be taken too 
sly. 


Beginning Games at Forty 


’ 


Ia isked bv “A middle-aged woman’ 
advice on taking up games for the first 
e. She says, “I love the open air, and 
s Ol now, comparatively late in life, 
[ find myself able to give any time to 

s. What do you think is the best form 
exercise ?”’ T should say, in reply, golf 
ullit Certainly, as a beginning, I 
wuld not advise tennis, which must be 
f well plaved. On the golf links 


n the river a woman can enjoy exercise 


n } not tempted to over-exert her- 
| ( lesire to win a hockey game 
he de or to defeat her opponents at 

nn Sculling, of course, can be very hard 

nd but given a reasonably fine, 
day, « iter where there is no strong 
it. it provides excellent exercise fo1 
in unused to outdoor exertion. For 
r exe e there is nothing better than 
| I ome middle aged women 
ve enefited great] m fencing: 
s have ken up badminton and enjoyed 
| Cvcline, which my _ corie- 
é ests as a possible hobby, I 
n| t find rather exhausting. To 
le a handy means of getting 
t in t ol vuntry is all very well, 
I hat doctors would support 
I were to st est that a woman of 
e long journeys on a “push 
en rmusement. And 
ne. ite nlike motoring, of 
ems to 7 » be a pastime 

I dventurous. 


Uncongenial Work 
how many people 


iddeni to think 
no pations which they tho- 
I I sup ‘Beatrice,” that 
one thing we like doing 
f ! ne el and in an econom- 
d hould all be able 
n ¢ I by the doing of it. But 
n't nd the next best thing is simply 
regard r work as a means to an end, as 
1 ) 1V¢ l freedom. to live 
ve lik east a part of the day. 


PROBLEM PAGES 





be 


to 
in the 


business and want 


You are somewhat 


You 


an operat 


are in you 
Star. 
same position as the writer whose problem 
is the first to be dealt i onth’ 
“Pages.” My advice to y 

self as perfect as you can in your business 
that 


such terms as will give 


with 


uu is to make yout 


career so you can secure for yourself 


you greater treedom, 


not to become an operatic singer, perhaps, 


11 


but to sing and enjoy music. It is dul 


have to do dull work, my dear, and [ agres 
with you that nothing 
brighter. Whatever you 
same—uninteresting and uninspiring 
i to youl 


is going to make it 
remains th 
Yet it 


imagina 


ao it 


is In a sense a challenge 
tion, an invitation to you to get some kind 
of satisfaction out of knowing that you have 
done a dull It 


do well those things that 


iob well. Is pretty easy 1 
apture our imagin 
ations and please us, but it needs clevernes 
ter 


and strength and all kinds of highly inte: 


esting qualities to do a dull job well; to be 


interesting in spite of uninteresting work 
is no small achievement, is it? 
“They Say...” 

I think a definite respect for one’s persona 
convictions is healthy and wise, “John FE 
At same time a 
people make great nuisances of themselves 


by inflicting their opinions on othe peop! 


the very large number of 
pause 
vcople who pose 
selfish 


would have 


and a very large number of | 


: nerely 
and | 
swept away with one touch of a broor 

They were 


life easier 


as “unconventional” are 
Some conventions are bad, 
them 
But many are good. 


ial 


Il. It is only when con 


conventions 


framed by society to make soc 


and pleasanter for a 
ventions are exaggerated into morals o1 
dangerous 


the 


sentimentality that they become 


W hat 


dreary 


to many modern women remains 


business of calline 


and ret 
calls, with all the etiquette of leaving cards 


had 


change 


its orig merely in the desi 


rtesies with one’s ne n 


eraceful cout 


bours. In modern times such courtesies a 
expressed differently, but unless safeguarded 
bv mild conventions they become asual, in 
do not fulfil the object which they we 
created. Society w eradually evolve ni 
conventions to suit new needs, but in 
meantime it is not going to make 


} anter to sce old men and women stat 


' 
pied 
ing in crowded buses, to heat 


and s 





rude to thei paren to he ir yvouns 

girls boast of thei powers to attract mari 
men, or to have your feet trampled on by 
people who cannot enjoy a play unless th 


arrive a quartel ot an hour after the Tise 
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the curtain. 


the 


I think you will find, if you 


think of men and women whom you 
know, that those with the most charming and 
ourteous manners observe a good many con 
the 
do they say: 

difficult to 
live with, and achieve their unconventionality 


at the 


ventions, and that those who believe in 
iving, “ They say,” “What 
Let them say,” are often very 
expense of the comfort, 
of others. 


and often of 
the happiness, 


A Problem of Place 
Yours, “L. M.,” is much 





more than a 
problem of e, as you call it. You are 
engaged to a man who is longing for the 
reat Open space of Rhodesia, which he 


knows and loves, and where he can make a 


Living And you are so attached to your 
town and vo friends and the wav of 
life that ha been your for so long 


vourself to 
veldt 


idapt 
makin 1 home on the 
ee much happiness 
you in the marriage which you 
take place before long. 
If vour fiancé remains in En 

ire that 


land, are you 


you can compensate him for the 


acrifice \nd if you go \frica are you 
going to be adaptable enough to find your 
happiness in a lone homestead in an alien 
land? Yours is a grave problem, and neithe1 
of ve ought to make the sacrifice which 
} to be made n one de the other with- 
being very sure that the price that has 

to be paid will not be too vreat. Your 
nceé, whose busin it will be to make a 

ng for both of you, has the prior right 

tf de ion, | to decide where he 
) best earn h Dre and urs, d iti 
thet ! ( ( hether 1 can vo 
hh li ye ive an a b , do not 


Buy the 


go. For it would be better to break off vour 


engagement now than a ympany your | 
band to a far land only to burden yours 
and him with your person inhappiness an 
regret for having left \ ( nd 


ties, and all familiar thir 


Getting into Debt 


Before startin n what re ht 
a very) promisin venture, ( gg 
until vou actually receive the nev whi 
you expect You w find that taking 
seaside boarding house Wil | sive vol 
enough worries without hi the ad 
tional burden of debt. ¥ must remet! 
that trade depres ion, oO! ness, or 
veather might during at ear de 
your takings, and yu to have a 
tain amount of money 1n rese e to prov 
against such contingenct Also there ; 
the rather lean winter months, wher 
b irdin houses can | pe I many 
their rooms booked lf take two 


three permanent boarder find tl 
a good stand-by, but don't, I have kr 
some easide landladt " ypect 

e up their front 1 n A 
retire to a topfloor | \nd remer 
that hot baths and ; d fir winter-ti 
ire worth all the 
people who w ld 1 e leave t 


in et yuT iinen nm 
make bedcove t cl 
h co 1! in ol eal 
h less to d n 
rk And a ) t 
" ) el n T 1 
\\ th hile te e untl 
t +} r 
in s rt with a Clean i 





STORY-TELLER for SEPTEMBER 


and read 


I. A. R. WYLIE’S 


New Complete Book-length Novel entitled 


BLUEBEARD’S CHAMBER 


Now on Sale 


| |- nel 
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‘What is the use of a spotless 
home, and a tired-out wife ?”’ 


That is what my husband used 
to ask me, when he came home 
in the evening, hoping I would 
go for a walk with him, or to 
see a neighbour, or to the films 
Instead, he generally found me 
too tired and fagged to do any- 
thing but sit in a chair and rest 
after my day’s housework, 


COULDN’T BEAR DIRT 


Like many another woman, I 
could not bear any dirt or un- 
tidiness in my _ house. By 
evening everything was spick 
and span, spotiess—and I was 
worn out 


Over and over again I saw how 
disappointed my husband wa 
that I could not undertake the 
smallest evening outing with 
him. And though he dutifully 
stayed at home, I began to 
worry over the inevitable day 
when he would go out by him 
self, because | was too tired to 
share his pleasures. And then 
1 thought, good-bye to our 
happy comradeship ! 

Need I tell you how I longed 
to be able to aflord a servant 
But then, as now, such an ex 
pense could not be thought of. 


Vv a7a-aa 








Moreover, my husband always 
maintained, perhaps with jus- 
tice, that if I had ten servants 
I would still be running about 
the house all day making sure 
that everything was absolutely 
clean. It was in my blood, he 
said, and perhaps he was right. 





HOW I SAVED MY STRENGTH 


At last I determined that, if 
our married life was not to be 
spoilt, I must do everything I 
possibly could to save my time 
and my strength. 


I adopted all the latest labour- 
saving devices my purse could 
afford, and I may say at 
once, that I have been so 
successful that, although my 
house is as clean and sweet as 
ever, I am always perfectly 
fresh and fit. 
NOT ALL EXPENSIVE 

It is not as if all these devices 
were expensive. Indeed, the 
best of them are the cheapest. 
fake Vim, for instance. Vim 
has been my greatest friend. 
In countless ways it has 
lightened my labours, and, 
thanks to it, I find my house- 
work done in half—nay, a 


quarter—the time. 


Vim makes washing-up a much 
shorter and easier business, 
Vim cleans knives, burnishes 
saucepans. makes glass and 








chim shine. The scrubbing of 
tables and floors, paint and 
enamel, is done twice as easily, 
twice as quickly, and twice as 
efficiently with Vim, as it ever 
was before. Vim keeps wood- 
work white and in good con- 
dition, and—most important 
—Vim doesn’t coarsen your 
hands. 
VIM KEEPS HANDS WHITE 
AND SOFT 

There is nothing to learn 
about the use of Vim. All you 
have to remember is not to 
apply itdry. Shake a little on 
the cloth or on the brush that 
you are using ; Vim only asks 
for a guiding hand—that is all. 
And when you have finished 
your day’s work, don’t scrub 
and scrape at your hands to 
get the grease stains off. Just 
apply a little Vim and they 
will be cleaned immediately, 
leaving the skin smooth and 
comfortable—and clean, 





LEVER BROTHERS LTD, PORT SUNLIGHT 


















An Antidote to Sunburn 


After a day's exposure of your con 


plexion to the elements, golfing 
; motoring, riding, playing tennis or 
= on the river 











a —— 
SN iy ga (as pre-war) 
i is the toilet article you need 
cleanse the skin without producing 
that uncomfortable flushed appearance which follows the 
PALE ise of soap. Rub a small quantity of La-rola gently over 
COMPLEXIONS the face, neck, hands and arms. Wipe off with a soft 





a towel and a delightful soothing of the skin will result. Your 
tee Py RA | complexion will be pertect in’ condition and appearanc | 
ch_ of i 4 } 
ROSE BLOOM,” which tor the evening's amusement. 

gives a pertectly natural 


tint to the cheeks. No From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6. 


Wegccie BEAUTY | 4 BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 


may be greatl 
PROV ED _, by 
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C. BRANDAUER & C0.’S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


% — Wate 























— h 
hing gives suc 
“- results. 


fancy flours have 
“tutes & fancy *K'S for 
per en ay to Bt RWICK: 
tog lence in ho 














SEVEN PRIZE 
| MEDALS 


| _—___ 






exce 









BAKING POW). 


. & w . 
o the lightest. “economical in use 


& is D. Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
eg wort 


be obtained from ail Stationers. 
li out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direc 
to the Works, Birmingham 


make 
cakes & pastry 


THe Best IN TH 


















The Safe Way to 
Banish Headache | 


is to take two Genasprin 
tablets in a little wa 

Genasprin is guaranteed pure at ndis | 
used and prescribed by th 


All Chemists sell G 





GENATOSAN LIMITED, LOUGHBO! -H 
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My Conducted by 
Miss H. na . Souter 


Work Among the Deaf and Dumb 


Y DEAR READERS,—It may well 

be that Marigold Day, on May 28, 

erved to direct the attention of some 

you to the fact that so many deaf and 
mb peoy live unnoticed practically in 
Ir. mid Few, however, would guess 
that in this country alone there are 30,000 
tally deat, and throughout the world over 
ne million, who are sorely handicapped in 
battle of life, since they are without 
nguave, except for that which has been 
painfully hammered into them word by 
rd and ntence by sentence. They are 
th u t not of us, being shut in com 


alone in a strange, soundless, silent 





rid ny nothing, assimilating no 
ng, although surrounded by multitudes 
vag? n nary Calions, 
Ph r it their deatne is not appa 
nt an it s effects are inward rathe1 
an outward seems to make their case all 
harde n this bu bustling world 
irs only the obvious appeals to many, 
eq LF) tretch of imagination to 
mpse what it means not only to be de 
ved ol pet h and hearing, but also to 
norant of, if not dead to, all the 
ire of music, poetry and literature. 
ey are capable of appreciating beautiful 
ré¢ nd are not indifferent to scenes of 
1] } 


yut without language 


ley cannot properly understand Art and 


Their infirmity has been fittingly de 


ARMY oF HELPERS, 


— 















Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 











1 


scribed as inward blindness, and_ the 
spiritual condition of many of them is anala 
gous to that of the heathen, since the 
wonderful revelation of the truths of Chris- 
tianity is a closed book to them until they 
are taught, “line upon line, 

precept. 


pre ept upon 


It is rather a reflection on out 
Christian care for this section of 
capped humanity that 
twenty clergymen set apart to their servic 
and capable of making the truths of our 
religion really vital to them. True, there 
are a number of lay readers who act as 
assist 
are these among so many? 


sorry 
handi 


there are undet 


missioners and chaplains, but what 
It seems almost 
incredible, but “pity ’tis ‘tis true ” that ther: 
England 
nothing whatever is being done for them, 
and the Guild of St. John of Beverley, 
founded in 1896 and reconstituted in 1910, 
with Mr. 
secretary, aims at helping them in every 
possible way. Mr. Oxley very generously 
devotes his entire life to this service, ha 
afield as South Africa in 
their interests at his own expense, and ha 


are several counties in where 


Selwyn Oxley as hon. organizing 


travelled as far 


many branches in all parts. l 


and each otl 


founded 
deaf help themselves 
marvellous manner, but Mr. 
fellow guildsmen and women are extreme! 


anxious to arouse the 


ler in a 
Oxley and h 


sympathies of hearin 
people on their behalf, and to this end he 
has drawn up the following list of ways in 
which each and all may be of service in this 


respec ie: 


How We wand Help 


By praying for the work and its numerous 
proble ms 
Learning the manual alphabet 


Kmploying a deaf tradesman, servant, dress 
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tmaker, printer, 





ng rtunity of helping 
either by giving gift n kind r personal 





first ) nterest } n th eal ana 
a no ist i te t t ‘ ] ‘ 
puted t ve made le 1 dumb bo 
peak at He im in OSs A.D 

Wit n th p t n ears the Guild ha 
lengthened its « nd strengthened it 
take con era It now | CSst 
yranche in | n Scandinavia, Switze1 
land Holland ni South Africa, and ha 

ithered t t embership of 19,000 
It absol ly interdenominational and 
international, and nique in one respect, 
for it nev k ne ts policy being 
rathe to en ndividual cho rt 
riet ind in iKll WmM”vanta ol Oppotr 
tuniti I n I them 1 ts work 
Any mon ven 1 iministered by a con 
ei ihe which app the velie al 
nec ) case imong their memb and 
for Iping f I me mission an 
educational k, ete | 1 vear there are 
neectin I ‘ ict it t mother church 
severl Minster, York mn the Sunday 
hearest M ' aeivereney ek © 

eat I oft | ! 

Arrived at G n | e were ¢ 
t isly. wel man, t 


Ve the meetin ! t t« th 
int est rth \ t ! idin al id th 
r" 4 < | t he 
nd t 2 t t thes 
ab. . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
T tt I \l Onl 
I t t t Rev 
\\ Rape t ed Warden of the 


A woman missionary and r 
strangers present, wel nv 
we both modestly decli 
contented oul lve 
through the Ch man 


applaude d and re 


served as a prelimina 


vice, which was lat 
who came from lon 
val we gathered roun 
table of M1 Vernon | 
deaf, and some of 


about the activitte 
and unobtrusively \ 
Villas, Manor Gate, Fir | 
\\ | 


omen and ts 








(ome sf me 

»] n th ditheult 

rt ind tv} I 
the lal per ( 

1 
t oO] ( ‘ t 
1 ‘ 
ral mn ( n 
] 

It to |} 
correcting the } 
Treaty \ de 

perable difticul 


ret f +» Iay n ' 
} nad l anot 
at tii 
l ' + | 
oe os ; , , 
' tea 
1D 
n A 1+ } 
: ’ ] I ; 
} 
{ ind oO 
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qyentures of Corpor 
venand his Gun ime 





| 
, ) 

















** Stand still, you ducks!” the Corporal said, 


Fase ee Als the ducks went marching by 
1 pe Pe ‘ § OY- 
rp then C a 7 u cannot aim my gun at you 
J 27 > ~~ No matter how much | try.” 
eS But they wouldn't do as the Corporal bid, 
“| Those ducks they ran away, they did, 
\ Into the pond, and there amid 
— The reeds and things they went and hid. 
That made the Corporal cry. 
But he dried his eves when he heard this song 
7; e, (Just listen how it runs) 
part for } “Far better than all the food shot with 
er ti T Is the Food that’s shot from Guns!” 
— The story of how these Foods are shot from guns is 
told fully on the packets, 


It is quite true. Puffed Wheat— 
or Puffed Rice, for that matter 
—the Food shot from Guns,” is 
tastier, lighter, easier to digest 
than'any other food. The big, 
fairy -food-grains have hadevery 
cell in them exploded for easy 
digestion. For breakfast they 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Your Grocer sells 
both kinds 





PG.i4 





are a good. give-mce-some-more 
dish. Asa sweet, at lunch-time, 
with fresh fruit, they make a deli- 
cious change. For supper, with 
milk, they assure sound, sweet 
sleep. And they don’t need any 
cooking. Get a packet of each 
to-day and see which you prefer. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Made & Guaranteed 
by Quaker Oats Ltd. 
London, 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED EFFECTIVELY. 
k iM e 





A I A 
Dear Sir,—I wa r ! 
to the a f NEURITIS and 
ha sw f 
wu led totry Ura 
I ' str j I a 
new free tr i 
¥ and k r 
Ura teed la ri 
m Your 
\ I \ 
| 
ws wag ERA 1 itism. Tt t 
mts its ~ : , Mt m t ys 
JVICKLY. 13 8 5 Coe URS 
WAU! 


ahoratarte - yt 87 $:, t i onan o al nent 
‘2s URACE = 

1&5} THEM 
i ARLES rss : 
_seetlteneal ‘CURE RHEUMATISM |..-~ 
SSCS RARE eee eee 


IMPERIAL HOTELS 
= LONDON 


Square 
| 8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | 7! 


Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 

Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from 
REUSE SEERERER SER 
pea 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E,2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 


Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelined with applications 
or admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: CoOL. Lornp WM. Cecit, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-K@RR, Sec 

































= meahy _ 


most hea y of al Every i 
| 
| 


ays Vhile moulding t 
to the most de te lines of fen 
\ grace, they vastlyimprove the 
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l\ The CORSET of HEALTH 

| The Natural Ease Corset, Style - 

. POST 

A 7/11 pall FREE | 

i Completewith Specia. | 
Detachable Suspenders. 


| Stocked in all sizes 
i" = from 20 to 30. Made 


in finest quality Drill. 
Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra 
| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTERES! 


(] No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or brea 
No lacing at thet 





cK, 
M urable drill . finest 
quality, with special suspenders, ble for washing purty | 
it is laced at the sides witbelastic Lac ing to expan A treely when 





breathing. | 


It is Atved with adjastable shoulder-straps | 
at has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape | 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with: rusting Hooksd& Eyes. 
> can be easily washedat? @, having noth to rust or tarpish | 

Ilealth “ Cor 1 for la | 

enjoy cychng, tennis, 
break. Smgersand Actr rf 
enat m to brea t A 
housewives and t ee oO mis 5 1 
movement, appreciate the *( et t ey 
every vement « y t ’ e ty of | 

most comiorta ®t. } 
SEIN D FOR Yours o- -D 

Vraer * 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, a x hens 
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s anvthing tbnormal, and often gives the 
I 1 of being merely stupid when she 
eturns perte tly Imp sibk ansWers to questions 
I I le her affliction and 
ir as is going on around 
! | ity of gradually los 
g the | is very depressing, 
I ld realize the intense 
seri refrain from th 
t t r the audible sigh which 
plies so plainly, oh dear, what a nuisance 
person is! They do not mean to be un 
t v be tired or not very well, and 
5 ‘ I al for the strain, but to 
St t igainst their affliction, and the 
nsequent loneliness which must be their in 
these little things sting terribly. 
| thi [ miss most is not having the 
litt n, having to give up teach 
g them and the enjoyment of their happy 
attle ( ren ervace are apt to lose their 
enifica to a great extent when one cannot 
() heal remarks about 
at gv till th im but seldom 
() \r ( I that the best cur 
lepre ‘to t busy * and forget one’s 
I. real or imaginary. this 
tless i splendid maxim, but few peopl 
1. al t empl a deat per n even alth ugh 
may ha 1 re nees and are known 
excellent worker I speak from personal 
i el kt well the dreariness of 
ne f vment without avail.”’ 


Nf My appeal n behalf of clothes for the 
: X-service man in the July number met with 
ve vy ready and generous response, and he 
the now well supplied and begs me to return 
aret ' , 1 , 1 

: $ gratelu Lhank to those who Nave si 
— ndly given him a fresh start in lite 

; f 


a number ot 


aa Der Mott been en 

ie < 

T 1 x ea ( t One mere 

J 

om | lan, AY yradin to |} own description, 
’ | 5 ene ftered e entire wardroh: 

ecia! | fa dear ter who had lost her life in an 

ders. | ‘ . 

n ecipient 1 vVerpoyved at the 


sizes " f , nv. w far eded het 
Made ean 





Drill. ghest ex] I 
extra lhrou et iehttulme and sympathy 
4EST fa Helper. I have been enabled to send 
bread | - I 
| \ 1 IM nd otnet itticient tor 
| finest | 
urposes r railway fares, ete., so that they might 
y when ; : é 
) t il necded tid i rare event 
t shape ithe live f some Phe Children’s Hol 
Eyes 5 
tarnish Fund also benefited to a good 
\ ta lt ot on ippe il 
recly 19 A Poor Invalid Governess 
aie | \\ Ld wed w man, ha been 
™ A \ I lif ft now badl 
nse, 265 | 
Londo®, | ppl eumat which ha oO 
B..L i : 
ae Uffened he I ind dey \ her of t 





to find employment, although she has made 
a very plucky effort. 


an attack of 


recently had 


has 


She has 


influenza, which made 


matters worse. Her only income is the sum 
of #40 per annum from a_ philanthropic 
rclety, and she is not eligible for the Old 





She is warmly 
friend of my 


own, who has known her for long, and I] 


\ge Pension for many years. 


recommended by a_ personal 


should much like to give her a little assist 


ance, 


A Strange Request 


lL am accustomed to all sorts of request 


and to be 


ng regarded as a modern fairy 
yodmother, who with one dash of her pen 
can touch hearts and work wonders in pro 
ducing money, clothes, etc., for if ther 


one thing another which im 


more than 
presses the journalist who conducts a corre- 


spondence or similar page, it is the 


belief in the power of the press and all 
mnnected with it expressed in the letters 
received. Recently among the pile which 


lay on my desk was one from a man who 
helped by THE QUIVER. 


whether to 


has been frequently 
I didn’t 


childish credulity or be 


know laugh at his 


annoyed at the sug 
money entrusted 


gestion of mis-spending the 


to me, which | look pon asa sacred trust 


real act of self-sacrifice on 


the part ot many. 
It ran thus 
lease excuse the liberty I am again taking 
in writing you, but as I am really desperate ! 
innot help doing so, being in dire str aes " 
work and impossible t t anv x imtend pur 
. ny lich ) har 
cha a lottery ti t ry my luck. Perhaps 
] may etril i 1 | would feel forever grate 





rchase a half, 





which costs fifteen shillings. It’s only a chance, 
but still I may wi S ld I be so fortunate as 
win. I will not forget to send you a decent 
sum for your own privat e.” 
} ' 
Sounds like bribe ind corruption! It 
eems to me that only an Irishman with a 
g 4 ~ would eccr have 
queel nat Oo humo would eve have 
lreamt of maki such a request 
Various Needs 
If anv reader or helper has a pair or twa 
f old curtains or a quilt to spare, I should 
b iteful | e two request for 
mn from. the nother of a large 
, 
nall family ist iy in Scotland, and 
Lire tin moa sen valid ove sevent 
} 1 
( | ld n 1) na es Te urgent 
+ 
qu ed ) uo on and l pall ol 
ft boots 4! ‘s-or < by an elderly woman 


ier in a lonely farmhouse sends 
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ra h il nym Nn ( 
ble I pe \\ k ind | na ( t 
ne win ‘ to n M 
1 p n so that I ea part 
( t h I ni! Ne Ten iin 
| ( ht 
Bead Necklaces and Ornaments Severe: NOU 
1 } were cnte Lit n 
\ clever home rker who make vel 
: . Mr. M " 
beautitul bead necklace I incommon 
i 1 n ice ( any trock 
. i n } 
jum pe ill f hat and dre na 
. 1 e in © 7 
en n v lt 
I ’ 
ad lr 
I in 1 
British Home for Incurables, aes . Mw | 
Streatham ee Market 
Lovely weather, cr in , 
much suc¢ il n (aa 


Party at the above institution in June last Gifts of Clothing, Reaaing Matter, 
Readers and Helpers interested in thi Letters, etc. 


lendid work may ca to contribute lit Will tl 
money x kind tort Sale f Work in warmest thank 
ct the 1 I cna M R \ \ ‘ 


; Mrs, Littlejohn, Miss | 

M r. 1 enen Mills, wl devotes hi fombleson, Mr 1 

f entire en % ‘ ‘ £ o} no ( Mi pies i \I , 
en | | {o ( M Shirley 


; Penney, M ( | \ 
~ ] I | I} ol n shillir K Yy , \ \ \ 
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No need to grieve for a leak in the kettle, 
No need to throw it away, 

For a kettle’s like everything else made of meta! 
When Fluxite shows the way. 


peated shows the way to SIMPLI- 
FIED SOLDERING. It makes easy 


work of any repairs to metal goods. It He Says aa Good- 


makes everyone an expert with the soldering 





iron, All Ne er the world there are house- | n i g h t 33 wi th a 
wives and helpful husbands who save 
A Se ue : ’ ° 
pounds a month by owning a Fluxite Solder- Morning F Smile 
ing Set. 
7 ; fae Re 7 
or, ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE and gets up with a 


“morning” heart—he 
FI UXI ’ = eats HOVIS. 
| Let HOVIS puta smile 


ey. BECAUSE : 
1d into your daily routine. 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING It supplies the essential 





Irs 
Irs All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Organic phosphi ites and 
[rs Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY { 

“a A TIN TO-DAY, | nitrog enous  body- 
Ask your Ironmonger or IHlardware Dealer to | o . . : j 
xe a Se 2 building elements in 
“ae FLUXITE a SET an casily assimilated 

Mr form. 
id] It is perfectly simple to use and will last for 
f years in const ant use It contai a special i - 7 - ‘ 
- “small-space " Soldering Ir mw th non-heating \ ou ll like its CTISE 
Miss metal handle, Pocket r ow-Lamp, Flunite, ne ; 
MI Solder, ete., wad fi - instructions. Price 7/6. delicious Havour, 106. 
¢ Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lance 
\ Works, Rotherhithe, S.E.16 , . . ‘ 
k KEEP WELL-NUURISHED ON 
; ad 
Your Baker Bakes it. 
HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 
—. ANOTHER USE FOR’ FLUXITE— | 
nen HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING | 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS. 


TER. 





A Call to Action—, § — 
ers «ed decide 1 JUST BACK ? 


Protestant or return to a Catholicism 


‘i ; Had a good time? Well, don't forget 
. contar d by magqu th , ‘ 


= those who haven't been away at 
spi ritual degrad -d to the mechani al, rr who most need respite. but w 
vide Bishop of Birmingham. i ain” alld saa” anette a 
These books will help you to understand generous thought strikes some grated 
the issues involved in the present crisis. mind, 


Prices post free. 


PROTESTANTISM IN ANSWER TO THE WORKING MOTHERS 


Meecamaucem aout | oF OUR TOWN 

eaders of Evang 1/2 bear a heavy burd WHICH YO! 
ANGLO - CATHOLICS : ARE THEY CAN EASE for a time 
LOYAL CHURCHMEN ? 

By Rev. F. G. Llewellin, B.D Sd gives poor mother and three aili 
NEW LIGHT ON THE vena £5 children a fortnight at the Sea 
BIRTH © oon: rd “st is , ; 

By FW. Pitt. ' 7d Ei ot @ mvee womes me ow 
THE LURE OF THE EUCHARIST ar nee PECE EE 


3'd change. 


THE. EVILS OF ANGLO- CATHOLIC- HOLIDAY 
ISM bByarP 2'd M HOMES 


FORMATION? OWE ” heap er are ope2n oll the year round 


2d. because the need is constant and great 


PROTESTANT TRUTH ~ SOCIETY, a et ae 


nt and Ez k Saloon, D.1)., on. Chief S 


3 & 4 St. Paul's Seated, ye hon E.C.4 5 j 


SWAN |. PER 


‘T HERE are many reasons why you should always carry 

‘Swan ” Self-filler. You fill it by a simple move- 
ment of the lever at any ink supply. It is a pen which 
can be carried in any position without danger of ink leakage, 





















and is always at hand when required. The “Swan” is 
the pen which is guaranteed to completely 

Satisfy its user here 1 

point for evers 

hand 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


Self-filling Type from 15 /-. Other ** Swans "’ from 10/6 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—I hope it 1s 

not tr s meone |} lately sug gested, 

that tl 1 eonel n 1s irrespon 
S al irel where the comfort of others 
s concer Chere are, unfortunately, black 
sheep in every fold, and parents would be 


wise to try and inculcate early thoughtfulness 


cons ion for peopl 
Sometim careless! an nts to actual bad 
I | examp! the egotistical young 

wl hatter loudly 1 mnibus or train 
thei \ affairs are really guilty of a 


\ small child chatters in an 
rain manner and often in a high-pitched 


easy t train a 


it earl ge to speak quietly in pub 
to real that it ts rude to be noisy 
r ' lora ) 
tely t i been mat mplaints about 
want of ideration shown by those who 
te at an entertainment and who mar its 
g hatter al t their domesti 
\pi { this, both artists and audi 
innoved, and on «ox on show their 
tiol } 11 nt well known of 
fan rchestra who was 
t ’ } th ' } of cor 
i t tall fl there arranged 
‘ t t the middle of a 
I} tal by 
! I wa heard 
f ' 
» \ { e that 
I ‘ nh ang? 
” 6 , cs “or 
. nl 
I l | t col here 
It net] INNO 
! I rustle 
! t f chocolate 
I tters would 
coniort an 
allow then 
! I ervwhere t 
to tr tw t h them tl 
1 ruibodnc 
] 
PAMELA 


UTA AE HUTT Mil 


Lady Pamela’s 
4 Letter ¢ 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
rile l Her, tna SHE Z Ha much 
Pleasure in answering their letters in this 

c / We 

WHERE TO OBTAIN A BooK. Dee (l.ewes). 

The book you mention by Miss Mabel A. Brown, 
called “Child Life in r Schools,” is published 
by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Limited, 32, 


Fleet Street, London, price 4s. net 


For HEALTH AND BEAUTY Rosamond (Filey) 
\fter a long and exhausting illness it takes 
depend s 
health that really the tw 
n hand You will benefit greatly 


taking Phosferine. ‘This is a wonderful tonic, 


time to regain good looks hese 
nuch upon yout 


hand 


and will enable you to eat better and also t 


sleep better, and it a beneficial effect on 





the whole system [ strongly advise you to 
begin taking Phosferine at once, and I am 
sure y will soon derive the atest benefit 


(Hudders 








field) If you definite agreement to 
that effect tl is not entitled to her 
return fare home whe she leaves your service 
The mistress may have paid the expense: of 
her journey, but as there was no agreement 
the girl cannot ¢ m he xpenses ba n 
time 1 mistress ¢ to pay the tares if tl 
maid remait . cert length of tim but in 
the ent parently the point 


\\ | < id ib] ~ 1 \ I I a 
eacn if t 4 a case, 
j ? . $ ff at 
Ma N a S () Mate I 
Rich I th t t a general 
rule that ev i i t l 
: ‘ > wit ner m | 
i wi precautior tj \ vill 
fh) t it ( } Ww I I Rs 5a 
xp | many stv t 
ch trol ana er pp 
thi r le , t t} 
few It | Wo! t M 
t ’ uu y 17 t 
eat t; t " t 
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attrac tl purpose I 


inti ry vhit very 
t I I " ul white paint ITT nd, leavul 
Ww kor tila \ ld be t low. r 
hice it t 1 t t I I ra ( a vit i 
1 Vine t falling or it etfect 
It al when tl ha in bl 
I 1 ( wl rheiile 
al I f t t \ I PHeE Cast 
! of heating Re ) Ll ar 
t I I I ‘ fire It N I 
Ww é to t f added 
| tal ! f « 4 hor ] I 1 
\ Wil " ti ? it not t t 
=. \ I Nt i 
at Ct i l th t ble 1 
\ t t I r fellow ve 
¢ P ont t { 
that \ il frie t 
nt t gift het 
that \\ 1 not t I 
her Val ! \ ¢ { t 1 
t f t 1 pw ul f For Lic 
\ t t ] f \ 1 


HAND 1 3 i t 
You not but | t 
4 \ 1. ’ k 
‘ ‘ { \ 
bet we t ? 
mat 
\\ 
‘ 7 t ? 
. t | XC 1 t 
\ \ ’ 
! ) 
\ | 
t : 
' 
ix 
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Take 
Wills’ Salt 


Every Morning. 
nd 


njoy 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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, 
e re 
4 e - 
a ; ry 
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Toasted Crispness for Breakfast 


AN INVITATION > Better 
Appetite. A piate ol gold n ¢§ 
ness Crisp, Cruncny, tasty morse s 

]? ] f . 
- toasted liakes oO] energy iood \ 


Post Toast 
Ost Oasties, 


ODO’ TH STA ART I t I 

e made from sun-ripened, prairie-gri 
Indian Corn—that same wu lerlul g le 
which,even in the daysbe eCol ’ 
was the mainstay food of the pictures \( 
Redsk nost s n ‘y 
The Post Toastie process takes just th 


sweet firm heart of each | - 
ind rolls it—then Toasts every 
flake to n eve goldk Drown, r 
sake of crispness nd full fresh, nat 
flavour. This Toastir : process 


patented, hence the superiority of I 


Toasties. 


DON'T COOK. Serve as it comes from 
the alirtignt packe t. Eat Post Toasties 
just as they are. All the cooking is 
ready done. See how these Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes stay crisp in cream 
or milk—how the fresh flavour and 
snap ol the toasted corn remains til] you 
chew it—as you should do to 
derive full benetit from the 
energy-principle whic] makes 
Indian Corn “the food o° the 
vs 


Sstaiwart. 


Post 
oasties 


otik INDIAN CORN 
FLAKES 


